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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THE question of the precise sense in which the 
books of the Bible are inspired has, for the British 
Churches, lost much of its interest, though in parts 
of the American continent it is still a burning 
question. One wonders if those who attach primary 
importance to the acceptance of some theory of 
inspiration realize that the first Christians had not 
a single book of our New Testament, and that for 
at least four or five generations after the Cruci- 
fixion the New Testament, in the sense in which 


we understand the phrase, did not exist. A store- 


house of information on the whole subject has 
been opened for English readers by the publica- 
tion by Messrs. Williams & Norgate of a translation, 
by the Rev. J. R. Wizxinson, M.A., of Harnack’s 
The Origin of the New Testament (‘Crown Theo- 
logical Library ’ ; 6s. net). 


The evidence seems to show that it was only in 
the last twenty years of the second Christian cen- 
tury that the collection of ‘ The Books of the New 
Covenant’ acquired a relatively fixed and definite 
form, though as a collection the books existed 


_ between 160 and 180, and there are authors even 


of the third century to whom the books of the Old 
Testament alone are ‘ Scripture.’ 


It is well, then, at times to remind ourselves that, 
in the nature of the case, to begin with at least, 
Christianity was not a religion of a book; or if, 
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in any sense, primitive Christianity was a religion 
of a book, that book was not the New Testament, 
but the Old. The very idea of a collection of books 
of the New Covenant, to take their place alongside 
the books of the Old Covenant, and even to take 
precedence of them, was comparatively late in its 
origin. 

Why was it that the New Testament never wholly 
superseded the Old; and why is it, that in spite 
of all the misunderstanding and worse to which it 
leads, the Old Testament is still regarded as an 
essential part of the Scriptures of the Church? 
That it should be so is by no means to be taken for 
granted. The Gnostics rejected the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, as did most of the ‘ heretical’ sects of the 
second century, and it is easy to see how difficult 
it must have been for Gentile Christians to sym- 
pathize with much of its contents. Even when it 
made good its claim to be in the Christian canon, a 
certain degree of inferiority attached to it. To 
Ireneeus the Old Testament was ‘the law-giving 
for bondage’ as the New Testament was ‘the 
Why, then, did it 


law-giving for freedom.’ 


survive ? 

Harnack gives several reasons. In the first place, 
it was felt that the God of salvation was also the 
‘God of creation. Further, the Church, following 
Paul’s guidance, regarded the Old Testament as 


, 
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the book of the Old Covenant, the Covenant of the 
childhood of the race, while the New Testament 
was the book of the Covenant which God made 
with the race in its maturity. But, in Harnack’s 
view, the chief factor in preserving the Old Testa- 
ment for the Church was its apologetic use in con- 
troversy. When religions were valued according 
to their age, Christians needed the book which 
showed that their religion went back to the creation 
of mankind. To this most of us would add that the 
Old Testament as a whole has been preserved, 
because of those large sections of it, in which the 
voice of God speaks to all ages with an appeal 
so irresistible that the Church simply could not 
allow. it to perish. 


The New Testament, as we have it, is not the 
only conceivable New Testament. There is nothing 
in the Old Testament exactly corresponding to the 
Gospels, nothing at all corresponding to the Epistles. 
The literary activities of the early Church took 
various directions, any one of which might con- 
ceivably have given us quite a different New Testa- 
ment. We know that very early in the history 
of the Church at least one collection was made of 
the sayings of Jesus. Probably at least one Gospel 
was in existence at the end of the first Christian 
generation. The Christians soon became fond of 
collecting proof-texts from the Old Testament, 
and at least one collection of such proof-texts seems 
to have been early in existence. Any one of these 
might have been added to the Old Testament to 
form the Christian Scriptures. 


Again, the Apocalypse of St. John is the only 
survivor (in the New Testament) of a type of litera- 
ture to which at one time great importance was 
attached, and which might have formed the norm 
of the New Testament Canon. Or again, the 
Didaché, ‘ The Teaching of the Lord by the Twelve 
Apostles,’ which is actually older than our (col- 
lected) New Testament, suggests that the Church 
might have been satisfied with a work that traced 
‘the ethics, the life, the worship, and the ordinances 
of the Church to the Lord through the Apostles. 
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None of these things actually happened. What 
form, then, did our New Testament actually 
take P 

In the first place, we have the four Gospels: 
The prominent place occupied by the Gospels in 
the life of the early Church is shown, among other 
things, by the enormous number of MSS of the 
Gospels as- compared with the rest of the New 
Testament. Protestantism has tended to give the 
Gospels something less than the paramount place 
which is their due, but in our generation the Gospels 
are again coming into their own. We are realizing 
afresh that to be a Christian is to be a follower 
of Jesus, and that we cannot follow Him unless we 
know\what manner of Man He was. 


But why four Gospels? Irenzus tells us that 
there must be four: since the geographical direc- 
tions are four, and there are four principal winds, 
the cherubims were four-faced, and the living 
creatures of the Apocalypse were fourfold. The 
chief inference we draw is that the Anglo-Israelites 
and Apocalyptists of our day cannot claim to be 
pioneers in their peculiar methods of Scripture 
interpretation. It is very inconvenient to have 
four Gospels, as every one is aware who has tried 
to teach children the story of Jesus. 


We can ignore the differences in the genealogies 
of Jesus, in the story of the Birth at the one end 
of the life and the Resurrection at the other end, 
and in many of the incidents and sayings that are 
recorded in between. In some cases we can attempt 
a more or less convincing ‘harmony.’ The incon- 
venience remains, at least for teaching purposes. 
In opposition to Jilicher, Harnack brings forward 
evidence to prove that the existence of different, 
and even to some extent inconsistent, versions of 
the same incident in the Gospels was, in very early 
times, felt as a difficulty. 


It seems clear, too, that the Gospel writers had 
no idea that they were contributing to a sym- 
posium. The formal style of Mark’s introduction 
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shows that ‘the author meant this to be the story, 
not one among many stories! Luke hints in his 
preface that he is dissatisfied with the Gospels he 
has read (including Mark’s), and so he writes a 
Gospel that is to replace the earlier attempts. 
Matthew, again, is clearly intended for public 
reading, which neither Mark nor Luke professes 
to be; while in the case of the Fourth Gospel, 
all who accept it, zpso facto, accept its superi- 
ority.’ 


There is other evidence, too, for the existence of 
the feeling that there should be one account of 
Jesus. The first Gospel and the third are really 
“harmonies ’ of the second Gospel and other docu- 
ments. Tatian’s Harmony of our four Gospels 
was intended to supersede the separate Gospels, 
‘was meant to serve the Church as a whole, and did 
in fact obtain very wide recognition in the East as 
“The Gospel’; while there was apparently at 
least one other Harmony composed in the second 


century. 


Why, in spite of all this, did the four Gospels 
survive ? Partly, perhaps, because each Gospel 
was the favourite of one of the great Churches, 
The heretical Churches may have unconsciously 
contributed to the result, because in the early 
ages every separated Church of which we have any 
knowledge had only one Gospel. Again, doubtless, 
the Church had penetration enough to see that each 
Gospel was worthy of preservation; though this 
consideration alone might not have insured sur- 
vival, since the ‘Sayings’ has perished as a 
separate document. 


The factor, however, which Harnack chiefly 
stresses is the need the Church had of ‘ testimony.’ 
Each Gospel bore the name of one who was either 
an apostle or had been in the closest conjunction 
with an apostle. In conflict with the false tradi- 
tion of the Gnostics, this fact gave the Church an 
immeasurable advantage. The fourfold Gospel 
could bear witness with a power that no Harmony 
could wield. 
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The very differences between the Gospels, like 
the discrepancies, real or apparent, between Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles, proved to be a blessing 
in disguise, since it compelled men to a critical 
study of the records. Had there been only one 
Gospel and one story of the Apostles, the New 
Testament might have become as the Koran. But 
statements difficult to reconcile challenged investi- 
gation, and refused to let the human mind lie 
benumbed under a theory of inspiration. 


The Gospels are, however, only one section of 
the New Testament. The four books of the story 
of Jesus have the place of pre-eminence in the New 
Testament, but for reasons, partly historical, 
partly doctrinal, they were felt not to be enough. 
Two questions arose and had to be answered. 
How was the work of Jesus carried on after His 
bodily presence was taken from the Church? The 
answer given was that it was carried on by the 
Apostles inspired by the Spirit. Further, what 
guarantee was there that the traditions about 
Jesus and His work were authentic? Again the 
answer came that it was the Apostles who guar- 
anteed the truth of the tradition. 


Thus the Apostles came to occupy a position of 
supreme importance in the thought of Christians. 
(We must not assume that it was the Church which 
first gave them that position. Harnack has no 
sympathy with the type of criticism which says: 
‘There were twelve tribes of Israel, and so the 
number twelve crept into the tradition of the 
apostles.’) In Rome, at the end of the second 
century, the New Testament was called ‘The 
Apostles,’ as the Old Testament was called ‘ The 
Prophets’; and a glance at the titles of the New 
Testament books satisfies us that the ultimate 
test for inclusion in the Canon was that a book 
should bear the name of an apostle or of one con- 
nected in the closest way with an apostle. 


It was then fully in accordance with the develop- 
ment of thought in the Church that the Epistles of 
Apostles should take their place in the Canon. 
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But why among the Apostles was such prominence 
given to Paul? He was not one of the Twelve. He 
does not claim to have seen Jesus in the flesh, so 
that his ‘testimony’ to that extent was second- 
hand. The heretics, especially the Gnostics and 
the Marcionites, found in his writings, or thought 
they found, abundant support for the positions 
they occupied. To the Orthodox, Paul proved a 
very troublesome champion. He had spoken of 
“the God of this world’; he had taught that the 
Law multiplied transgressions ; and his doctrines 
of predestination and of the Divine hardening of 
the heart were hard to reconcile with the Father 
God of Jesus. 


The fact seems to be that Paul had established 
himself so strongly as the apostle of the Gentiles 
that the Church simply had to accept him. No 
Church, inspired in any degree by the spirit of 
Christ, could fail to recognize in Paul a great gift 
of God. If the natural definition of an apostle 
would exclude Paul, then the definition had to be 
enlarged. 

There is one book of the 
New Testament that bears no author’stiame. The 
Acts of the Apostles gives us detailed information 
of only one or two of the Apostles; yet it gives 
the witness of all the Apostles, and that witness 
authenticates the position of Paul. Thus Acts 
fitly stands at the head of the second section of the 
New Testament. 


How was it done? 


The hall-mark of apostolic authorship, the criterion 
for admission to the Canon, also fixed the temporal 
limit of the Canon. When the number of books 
written by apostles or ‘ apostolic men’ was com- 
plete, then the material to be ultimately included 
in the Canon was complete. The canonizing of 
the New Testament books has done much to obscure 
their interpretation. ‘ Within a sacred fundamental 
document everything must be regarded as equal 
in value, character, and significance. Canonising 
works like whitewash ; it hides the original colours 
and obliterates the contours.’ 
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The existence of a Canon leads men to transfer | 


to the record the reverence which is due only to 
those of whom the record tells. The closing of the 
Canon has tended to blind men to the continued 
working of the living God. It has given rise to 
the idea that life reached a splendour in New Testa- 
ment times which it has never since attained ; that 
God revealed Himself then, and moved men then, 
as He does not now. All this is the price, perhaps 
the inevitable price, we have to pay, for having 
enshrined in an imperishable volume the books 
which, all down through the ages, and more in‘our 
own day than ever before, God has used in leading 
men to Himself. 
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The history of the little Quaker body repeats, 
on a smaller scale, many aspects of the history of 
the Church at large, and throws light on some of 
its problems. If proof is rgquired of the truth 
of this, it will be found in a volume of essays on 
Quaker Thought and History, by Mr. Edward GRUBB, 
M.A. (Swarthmore Press; 5s. net). Like all that 
Mr. Gruss has written, these essays are scholarly 
and illuminating. There is a particularly fine 
discussion on the Use of the Mind in Religion, 
viewed in relation to the Quaker doctrine of 
the Inward Light, but having a much wider 
interest. 


George Fox and his friends were forerunners of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl in their revolt against 
the dogmatic conception of religion. They in- 
sisted that Christianity was not in essence a doc- 
trine to be believed, but an experience to be entered 
into and a life to be lived. Our dogmatic ortho- 
doxies on the one hand, as well as our rationalisms 
and pantheisms on the other, result from giving the 
human intellect'an undue place in religion. Against 
this, Quakerism was a fervent protest. The early 
Quakers, however, did not consciously depreciate 
the use of the mind in spiritual concerns, or hold 
that it had no place at all. But they inherited 
certain orthodox views of their time which ulti- 


mately led them in this direction. One was the 
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doctrine of total depravity, which tended to repre- 
sent the human mind as incapable of dealing with 
Divine truth ; the other was a tenet of philosophy 


_ which divided up the world of experience into two 


compartments, separated by a rigid wall—the 
natural and the spiritual, the purely human and 
the Divine. This led to the Inward Light, which 
was recognizably Divine, coming to be regarded as 
something altogether non-rational and non-human, 
while any mental activity in regard to spiritual 
things was suspected as ‘ creaturely activity’ and 
‘ The Quietism that marked 
the Society of Friends during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the result, in part, of the low condition of 
religious life at the time, but still more of the 
intense fear of “ creaturely activity,” which itself 
resulted from the unfortunate inability of men like 
Penington and Barclay to conceive of a Light 
that was at once human and Divine.’ 


definitely renounced. 


This Quietism was gradually broken up by the 
impact of the Evangelical Revival, which, with its 
insistence on the supreme authority of Scripture, 
led to a disastrous conflict in the Society of Friends. 
‘The transformation which the “ orthodox ”’ body 
underwent in the years between 1830 and 1860 
repeats on a small scale some of the features of the 
Reformation. Both movements were Evangelical, 
and both were very largely a revolt against authority 
—in the larger one the authority of the Roman 
Church; in the smaller, the authority of Quaker 
tradition. In both cases the outcome was the 
substitution of one form of authority for another 
—in neither was the mind of man set really free. 
Again in the Society of Friends, as in most of the 
Churches after the Reformation, the Bible was set 
up as the final and absolute authority in religion, 
the source of all our knowledge of God and of 
Divine truth. The teaching of the Inward Light 
came to be stigmatized as “‘ the delusive notion that 
impressions on our own minds might be superior 
to Scripture.” Thus the fear of undermining the 
authority of Scripture replaced the fear of 
“‘creaturely activity,” and, as after the Reforma- 
tion, the human mind remained in fetters.’ 
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Where lies the safe path to Christian liberty of 
thought ? Modern psychology teaches that the 
mind or personality is one, and not a bundle of 
separable faculties. It works in various ways 
which we call faculties. It is at work in sensation, 
in perception, in intellect, in emotion, in will. 
It also works in valuation—that is, the perception 
of difference in worth as between true and false, 
beautiful and ugly, right and wrong, and our in- 
evitable assent to that which presents itself to us 
as the higher and rejection of the lower. Reason 
in its largest sense is identical with self-conscious- 
ness or mind ; it is that which assents to truth of 
whatever kind—truth of fact, of beauty, of good- 
ness. Intellect is the power we use when we seek 
to prove or demonstrate relations between the 
objects of thought. ‘ Now where, in this psychologi- 
cal analysis, does the Inward Light come in? Its 
foundations appear to lie in that aspect of Reason 
which deals with the fundamental postulates of 
science and philosophy, and also with the esthetic 
and moral values of life—with the truths that 
cannot be proved, but must be personally appre- 
hended. We can rightly say that it is by an in- 
ward light that we know a flower or a poem to 
be beautiful, or an action noble.’ But it is in our 
knowledge of God and Divine things that the In- 
ward Light finds its main sphere. 
be proved by an intellectual process, but the re- 


God can never 


ligious experience of mankind points to an impact 
upon man of an unseen power which he calls 
Divine. And this is pre-eminently true of the 
impress which the character of Jesus, as a revela- 
tion of the inmost nature of God, made on His 
first disciples and can make on us. 


This inward light, by which we are impelled to 
accept the truth when we see it, is not merely a 
human faculty, but is the Spirit of God Himself, 
thinking His own thoughts in us. In that case 
there is no harm in the fact that the records of 
Christ’s life are fragmentary, that they contain 
uncertainties, that they may be intermingled with 
legendary elements. For the Spirit knows and 
recognizes what is of the Spirit. ‘The greatest 
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need of our timefand of all times, is that men and 
women should be growing in this power of faith or 
insight into the nature and character of God as 
revealed in Christ, so that it may be to them no 
truth learned from books, no argument painfully 
mastered and perhaps forgotten, but an actual 
experience of their own which comes to them with 
first-hand certitude. ...If we have this aim 
constantly before us—of leading men and women 
into this Faith which is the harmonious de- 
velopment of all their highest powers—then we 
need not fear to encourage the freest use of 
their intellectual capacities in the study of God’s 
ways with men.’ 


The Rev. W. J. Farry, M.A., B.D., is certainly 
well within the truth when he says in his recently 
published The Progress of Prophecy (R.T.S.; 6s. 
net) that ‘to a large number of Christian people 
the prophetic part of the Old Testament is a sealed 
book.’ Indeed, it is unhappily true that toa large 
number of Christian people the whole of the Old 
Testament is practically a sealed book. But a 
peculiar pathos attaches to the popular “ignorance 
of prophecy, inasmuch as it is now all but univers- 
ally conceded among those whose opinion matters 
that the prophetic section of the Old Testament 
is, beyond all comparison, the greatest. Cornill 
hardly exaggerates when he maintains that ‘ the 
whole history of humanity has produced nothing 
which can be compared in the remotest degree to 
the prophecy of Israel.’ 


It is to dispel this lamentable ignorance that 
Mr. Fartey has written his book, which he 
describes as ‘ an attempt to set forth in outline the 
connexion of the Hebrew prophets with a divinely- 
guided national history ; the special messages of the 
prophets to their own age, and the elements of 
permanent value in their utterances ; the unity amid 
variety of prophetic teaching, and the progress of 
Hebrew prophecy until its culmination in Jesus 
Christ.’ 
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All this has been done before, but it cannot be 
done too often. Every generation needs to be 
confronted afresh with those mighty figures of the 
Hebrew past, and to have its conscience quickened- 
by a re-interpretation of their message. The great 
interpreter should be, like Sir George Adam Smith, 
competent alike as scholar and expositor ; and Mr. 
Far.ey’s book; solid if not brilliant, attests his 
thorough competence for the task he has under- 
taken. It comes, too, with special commendation 
from scholars of note: Professor Stevenson of Glas- 
gow ; Professor Findlay of Manchester; Professor 
Elmslie of Cambridge; and Principal Kiek of 
Adelaide, Australia. We therefore approach such 
a book with a bias in its favour. 
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While Mr. Far.ry is obviously familiar with the 
recent English literature on Prophecy, and has made 
good use of G. A. Smith, Kirkpatrick, Farrar, 
Harper, W. B. Stevenson, Skinner, T. H. Robinson,, 
etc., he makes no allusion to important recent 
contributions by German scholars, such as Duhm 
and Sellin, and only once have we noticed a refer- 
ence to’ Hélscher. Considering the general aim of 
his book, which is to give ‘a plain account of Old 
Testament prophecy in the light of modern scholar- 
ship which may be helpful to the ordinary Bible 
reader,’ this does not, perhaps, greatly matter, 
though no one can ever read the lively pages of 
Duhm without stimulus and enrichment. It is 
therefore occasion neither for surprise nor regret 
that he does not consider the view which has been 
championed by Duhm, Sellin, and Nowack, that 
Habakkuk comes from the time of Alexander the 
Great—a view which has been definitely rejected 
in favour of the traditional view in an able article 
by W. W. Cannon in the current number of the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft.” 


It would be impossible, even in a popular work, 
to traverse so much ground without raising points 
which might be the subject of legitimate controversy. 
Apart from larger questions, there are odd phrases 
which strike one as not being quite in harmony 
with the definitely historical approach which 
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characterizes most of the discussion. For example, 
to describe Moses as a ‘ philosopher,’ or the prophets 
of Elisha’s time as ‘ collected into schools or theo- 
logical colleges, is, we fear, to create a rather mis- 
leading impression; and equally misleading—in 
spite of the care with which Mr. Fartry has guarded 
his statement—is the assertion that the coming 
- Messiah was the ‘ essential theme ’ of prophecy. 


Again, it is disappointing to read that ‘ Jehu’s 
act, which was nothing less than the sanguinary 
extermination of Ahab’s family, ‘ was approved by 
God, but his motives were probably wrong.’ The 
proof which Mr. Far.ey offers for this extra- 
ordinary statement is, of course, 2 K 10°, where 
doubtless we are told that ‘the Lorp said unto 
Jehu, Thou hast done well in executing that which 
is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the 
house of Ahab according to all that was in mine 
heart.’ But surely it is obvious that this is nothing 
but the opinion of some ‘ man of God’ who shared 
the rather savage ideas of his time, and the real 
mind of God on such a transaction is expressed 
by Hosea (x*), who, with the maturer judgment of 
a hundred years later, denounces it as a crime. 


On other points, too, one might venture to differ. 
In spite of Ezekiel’s ‘beautiful comparison of 
Tyre to a stately ship’ in the fine poem of ch. 28, 
there is surely a touch of exaggeration in describing 
him as ‘ perhaps the greatest literary artist of the 
ancient world,’ especially if one is to include Greece 
in the comparison. Again, in his discussion of 
Mal 3, Mr. Fartey does not appear to adopt the 
now commonly accepted opinion, which greatly 
enhances the interest of the passage, that there it 
is the godly, not the ungodly, who challenge the 
ways of God ; and a true picture of Malachi should 
hardly slur over the fierce traits in his vision of 
the future, when the wicked are to be trodden 
under foot of the righteous (43). 


The book thoroughly justifies its title in that it 
presents a really living picture of the ‘ Progress of 
Prophecy.’ The distinctive messages of successive 
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prophets are not allowed to evaporate in gener- 
alities, but are shown in their intimate relation 
to the historical circumstances of the time, so that 
the reader, besides being initiated into the develop- 
ment of the prophetic movement and thought, is 
introduced to most of the salient episodes of the 
history, of which he thus acquires a connected 
view. In this connexion the only surprise is that 
Mr. Fartry should discuss the latter part of 
Isaiah (40-66) immediately after Is 1-39 and before 
Micah—an arrangement which tends to obscure 
the. progressive revelation which the book is in 
part written to illustrate. One could also de- 
siderate a sharper distinction between Is 40-55 
and 56-66. On p. 225, chs. 40-66 are grouped 
together as uttered ‘ almost certainly by one of the 
exiles,’ though it is usual now to date chs. 56-66 
about the middle of the fifth century B.c., roughly 
about the time of Malachi. 


One interesting and commendable feature of the 
book is the attention given to the less well-known 
prophets, such as Haggai and Obadiah. One star 
differeth from another in glory, but each has its 
own peculiar glory, and the brilliance of an Amos 
or Hosea should not be allowed to obscure the 
light which a Haggai has to shed upon the duties 
and problems of his own generation. Many of 
Mr, Fartry’s characterizations are trenchant and 
happy. Take this, for example. ‘“ Return to 
God,” Amos thunders, ‘‘for in front of you is 
destruction.” “If you only knew what God is, 
how long and kindly He has loved you, you would 
return,” is the tender appeal of Hosea.’ Again, 
in their respective attitudes to Judah, Zephaniah 
is described as the realist, Nahum as the idealist. 
And so on. 

Mr. FarLEy’s general method is to sketch the 
prophet’s times, then to give a brief account of his 
book, and then to suggest its significance for us. 
Habakkuk’s teaching, ¢.g., he summarizes thus: 
(xz) The Self-Destructive Power of Evil, (2) The 
Moral Security of the Righteous, (3) The Vast 
Sympathy of God. And Ezekiel’s thus: (1) His 
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Doctrine of God, (2) His Doctrine of Divine Grace, 
(3) His Doctrine of the Moral Responsibility of 
Individual Souls, Each of these points is briefly 
but appropriately developed in a way that will be 


welcome to preachers. 


Each chapter is followed by a brief note on some 
important critical point. But the writer wisely 
concentrates upon matters of definite religious 
interest, and he successfully shows the significance 
of the prophets for ourselves. In dealing with 
Isaiah, for example, he alludes to certain social 
phenomena, ‘every one of which has its parallel 
in our own day—recourse to soothsayers, reliance 
on outward defences and foreign alliances, drunken- 
ness and extravagance, pride, hypocrisy, and soul- 
less worship.’ The prophetic diagnosis of ancient 
Hebrew society is one which modern society needs 
no less. 


Obviously, the writer is warmly interested in 
evangelical religion. He takes occasion to remind 
us that Mic 78°. most nearly anticipates the 
evangelical teaching of the gospel, and that Ezekiel 
is an evangelical forerunner of Jesus Christ. In 
view of Ezekiel’s undeniable legalism, this latter 
statement is a hard saying, but Mr. FartEy makes 
good his case by pointing to that prophet’s insist- 
ence on the value of the individual soul, the nature 
of sin as ingratitude, the need of a new heart, the 
efficacy of repentance, and, above all,. the mercy 
of God and His eagerness to forgive. 


Altogether Mr. FarLey is to be congratulated on 
having achieved his aim to write a book on Old 
Testament prophecy, which would be not only 
helpful to the ordinary Bible reader, but ‘ perhaps 
in some ways useful even to teachers of Holy 
Scripture, theological students, and preachers.’ 
A useful course of instruction upon the Prophets 
could be built upon this book. 


One of the most encouraging signs in the theo- 
logical world is the fact that the best Christian 
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minds are turning with fresh interest to the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ, and labouring to express the 
core of the gospel in the thought-forms of to-day. 
One of the most recent, and it is one of the ablest, 
of such attempts is The Creative Work of Jesus, by 
the Rev. Daniel Lamont, B.D. (James Clarke ; 6s. 
net). Preachers who, knowing well that the Cross 
of Christ is central to the gospel, yet feel the 
difficulty of justifying that centrality at the bar 
of modern thought, will do well to read and ponder 
this most weighty and suggestive book. 


Mr. Lamont is passionately convinced of the 
‘ The best 
thing that any man can do for his fellows is to have 
a testimony to give them concerning the saving 
power of Christ, and to tell it out to them in a plain 
and loving way.’ Never has the world catered so 
successfully for the souls of men as it does in our 
day, and many seem to think that religion has no 
chance amid all this delirium. Others, oppressed 
by the spiritual dulness of the times, maintain that 
no headway can be expected by means of the Cross 
of Christ until the sense of sin and of God is 
quickened by some other means. ‘ If that were so, 
we should have to confess that the Cross is not the 
supreme revelation of God. But we cannot confess 
that, for we do not believe it. Surely the best way 
to rouse men to a sense of God is by passing on 
to them His most urgent challenge, and such a 
challenge is the Cross of Jesus Christ. If it does 
not stir men to earnestness about the things which 
matter, nothing else can stir them.’ 


centrality and sufficiency of the Cross. 


But the preacher who would declare the message 
of the Cross must find in it intellectual satisfaction 
‘The core of the Gospel 
can be apprehended by people of simple under- 
standing, but this is no argument against the 
obligation laid on those of vigorous understanding 
to exercise all their mental powers upon it.’ From 
time to time in the history of the Church thinkers 
have discovered a formula which enshrined the 
essential truth of the Cross without doing violence 
to the thought-forms of their own age. Ours, how- 


as well as rest of heart. 
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The old formule 
appear unsatisfying, and many are ready to think 
that no intellectual synthesis of the New Testa- 
ment faith is possible. But this is, in reality, a 
failure of faith, for faith implies courage in the 
region of the mind as well as in every other region. 
‘Tt is the plain duty of the Church to believe that 
an appropriate intellectual formula is at hand, and 
to search for it with all diligence. This is the King’s 
business, and it requires haste.’ 


ever, is an age of transition. 


To this duty Mr. Lamont sets himself in the hope 
that his attempt may not be without some gleam 
of light, The argument is too closely knit to be 
summarized, but it will be found fresh and arresting 
in the highest degree. The apostolic testimony to 
Jesus is unanimous in the stress which it lays upon 
the events leading up to His death. ‘ That stress 
means, first, that in the conviction of those who had 
the best means of knowing, the most significant 
thing in the life of Jesus was its culmination in 


death; and, second, that they regarded His death © 


as something which must be “ placarded ” among 
men. ... Whatever else can be said about it, 
it was a veritable event, a tragedy which social, 
religious, and political forces combined to produce. 
This race of ours, to which we all belong, was 
adequately represented in the forces which brought 
Him to the Cross. The human heart which is not 
humbled by that fact is proof against being softened 
by anything.’ But to the mind of Jesus the Cross 
was not a mere tragedy. He knew Himself to be 
One in whom the redemptive power of God was 
personalized. His mind as He bore the Cross was 
an exact reflection of the mind of God. ‘ While 
He yielded His body to the fury of men, His spirit 
reacted with the very reaction of God against what 
they were doing.... The recognition of the 
attitude of Jesus to sin gives meaning to the affirma- 
tion of faith that His love was the very love of 
God.’ 
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No attempt should be made to explain away the 
cry of desertion from the Cross. Here is that phase 
of the Divine reaction in which the Christian 
consciousness instinctively feels itself brought to 
the centre of Christ’s redemptive work—the loss 
of the sense of fellowship with God. In that tragic 
sense of the word, Jesus tasted death. ‘He 
accepted the death which men imposed upon Him, 
and in doing so He accepted more. While all the 
common supports of life were falling from Him, 
amid the cowardice and the treachery of friends, 
amid the malice and fury of those to whom He 
would fain have been a Friend, amid the rending 
storm of His rejection by a world He came to save, 
a still more bitter ingredient was added to His cup. 
Knowing that He was enfolded by His Father’s 
love, He yet felt Himself left to bear the full weight 
of His agony alone. . . . We cannot conceive of 
God being angry with Jesus on the Cross, but we 
must believe that He left Jesus to taste death in all 
its grim reality.’ 


The Cross was a veritable fact of history, the 
very essence of history. The guilty conduct of 
men enters vitally into its interpretation, for it was 
part of the material out of which Jesus wove the 
love and sorrow and reaction of God into human 
history. ‘It is impossible for us to see how God 
could have brought His redemptive power into 
history in any other way. God cannot deny Him- 
self, and men could not crucify Him even if 
they desired to do so. But they crucified Jesus. 
They compelled Him, the free Victim, to bear all 
the pain and shame of the Cross, while at the 
same time He shared with His Father all the 
revulsion from men’s sins and all the sorrow of 
thwarted love. Jesus could and did endure some- 
thing which God Himself could not endure, 
but which had to be endured if divine redemp- 
tion was to find a new starting-point among 


men.’ 
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The Two Descriptions of tbe Sanctuary in 
Heuteronomy. 


By Proressor Apam C. Wetcn#, D.D., D.Ta., Nrw CoLiecr, EDINBURGH. 


Tue Book of Deuteronomy contains two descrip- 
tions of the place of Israel’s worship. One of these, 
‘the sanctuary which the Lord elects out of all 
your tribes to set His name there,’ occurs in only 
one passage, 121-7; the other, ‘the sanctuary 
which the Lord elects in one of thy tribes,’ occurs 
sporadically through the book and is peculiar to it. 
In my volume on Deuteronomy I have pointed out 
that the first expression which can only mean 
centralization at Jerusalem occurs in a section 
which can be proved to be later in date than its 
surroundings, and which is readily separable from 
and inconsistent with the rest of the chapter. I 
have only to add to this that the phrase appears 
again only in a few passages in Kings, with their 
parallels in Chronicles, and that there it is de- 
finitely selected to mark Jerusalem. As to the other 
description of the sanctuary I was content to urge 
that it was ambiguous, since it might mean either 
‘any of thy tribes’ or ‘a definite one of thy tribes.’ 
If, however, we take it to mean ‘in one definite 
tribe ’ and so to refer to a single central sanctuary, 
it makes the Code wholly unworkable in its regula- 
tions about tithes, sacrifices, and festivals. If, on 
the other hand, it is interpreted as permitting a 
number of leading sanctuaries in several tribes, it 
makes the legislation uniform in its aim and 
practicable in its requirements. 

It is necessary to emphasize that I find the 
ambiguity only in the expression ‘in one of thy 
tribes,’ because Oestreicher about the same period 
published a pamphlet! which took a somewhat 
similar position. But Oestreicher believed him- 
self justified in holding that ‘ the sanctuary which 
the Lord elects’ is in itself ambiguous. To him 
the definite article prefixed to sanctuary was used 
in a distributive sense, and the word might in 
itself mean any sanctuary. Then, comparing the 
language of Deuteronomy with the law of Ex 2074, 
“in every place or sanctuary where I record my 
name I will come unto thee,’ he insisted that the 
regulation in Deuteronomy went no further than 

1 Das Deuteronomische Grundgesetz. 


that in Exodusand represented the same attitude. 
He, further, failed to note or explain the significant 
change at 121-? into the sanctuary elected out of all 
your tribes. 

Kénig was able to prove against Oestreicher ? 
that there was no such distributive use of the 
article in Hebrew. But, besides this general law of 
Hebrew grammar, the definite article was peculiarly 
in place here. The sanctuary was to be a definite 
one, defined by the fact that it was elected by the 
Lord. The old freedom of the life before the settle- 
ment had ceased. Now that the people are in 
Palestine, they may not worship at any casual 
shrine, but must confine their sacrifices to sanctu- 
aries which are authorized and have received 
the Divine sanction. But this does not determine 
that there can only be one such, since Yahweh may 
elect more than one. To make it clear that there 
was only one such, it would have been necessary to 
add another clause to that effect. This is what is 
done in 121-7, ‘ The sanctuary which the Lord elects 
out of all your tribes to set his name there.’ But 
this is what is not done in the phrase ‘ in one of thy 
tribes.’ That expression, I repeat, is ambiguous. 

To prove this, it is only necessary to collect the 
passages in the Code where ehad or ahath (‘ one’) is 
followed by a plural noun. Fortunately the cases 
are fairly numerous; they are the following, 
15’ 16° 188 19° 23”. In the first of these, 15’, order 
is given as to the treatment of a poor man, “ one of 
thy brethren within one of thy gates.’ Patently 
the sense here is ‘ any of thy brethren in any of thy 
towns.’ The words cannot mean ‘ one definite poor 
man out of one definite town of Israel,’ otherwise 
they cease to contain a law with general force, 
Again, in 16° the people are forbidden to celebrate 
the passover ‘in one of thy gates.’ Here also the 
meaning must be as the English Version has trans- 
lated it, viz. ‘ any,’ since, if we were to understand 
‘in a definite town,’ what the law as to passover 
meant was the transference of passover from one 
town to another. In 19° the man who has killed — 

2Z.A.W., 1925. 
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his neighbour is instructed to flee to ‘ one of these 
(asylum) towns.’ Yet no one would venture to 
suggest that there was only one special asylum in 
which each individual Israelite could find refuge. 
Any of them was a sufficient shelter. 

The last two cases are specially instructive. In 
231" the fugitive slave is allowed to live ‘in the 
place which he chooses in one of thy gates,’ where 
the parallel to the description of the sanctuary is 
_ specially close. Oestreicher has already appealed, 
as I have done, to this example. Objection 
has been taken to this appeal, because it is said 
that, so far from supporting our contention, the 
phrase really proves the opposite. No one, we are 
told, would suggest that the refugee could live in a 
dozen places at once. The town, before the man 
has elected to live in it, may be indefinite; but, 
once the man has chosen it, it can only be one.! 
Hence also the sanctuary which Yahweh elects 
becomes definitely one, after He has chosen it. 
But the analogy is imperfect, and the conclusion 
is inept. The uniqueness of the place which the 
refugee slave selects is involved in the nature of 
the case: it arises from the fact that a man cannot 
live in two places at the same time. But the 
uniqueness of the sanctuary is not in the nature of 
the case, if Yahweh can choose two and accept 
worship at both. To say that He cannot is to 
beg the question under examination from the be- 
ginning, and it is to contradict the plain sense of 
Ex 20*4, ‘in every place where I record my name 
I will come to thee.’ Yahweh was regarded as able 
to record His name in several places. 

Again, the last of the five cases is in certain 
respects the most illuminating, since here we have 
both the definite article as in ‘ the sanctuary’ and 
the use of ‘ one’ with a following plural noun. In 
18° is the sentence, ‘ when the Levite comes from 
one of thy gates out of all Israel, where he happens 
to be living.’ I cannot here, any more than in the 
case of ‘the sanctuary,’ accept Oestreicher’s idea 
of the article being used distributively, so that we 
should read ‘ any Levite.’ The man is defined by 
the article, because his character and his qualifica- 
tions have already been described in the preceding 
verses of the chapter: ‘the Levite’ would be best 
rendered here in English by ‘such a Levite.’ In 
the same way ‘ the sanctuary ’ does not mean ‘ any 
sanctuary,’ it means a sanctuary defined by the fact 


1 That, I think, is a fair representation of Kénig in 
Z.A.W., and Sellin in Gesch. des Isv.-Jiid. Volkes. 
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that Yahweh has elected it. But the definition of 
the sanctuary by the article does not carry with it, 
in spite of the following phrase ‘in one of thy 
tribes,’ that there can be only one, any more than 
the definition of the Levite by the article carries. 
with it that he is only one out of some specific town 
in Israel. He with his qualifications comes from any 
of thy towns where he happens to be living in 
Israel. 

Gressmann,®? however, finds a proof that the 
sanctuary of Yahweh’s selection can only be one 
in 165%, ‘thou shalt not celebrate passover in 
any of thy gates [which Gressmann translates 
Ortschaften], but (only) at the place of Yahweh’s 
choice.’ He writes: ‘The contrast cannot be— 
Ortschaft and (placed outside the Ortschaft): 
sanctuary, for the sanctuaries belonged to the 
Ortschaft, in which or beside which they stood. 
Several holy places distant from the Ortschaft 
cannot, however, very well be intended, for then 
a plural would have been necessary. One must 
rather understand, not in any casual Ortschaft and. 
not at any casual sanctuary, but only in one Ort- 
schaft and at one sanctuary.’ Here, however, 
Gressmann has not recognized the remarkable 
features in this law of passover which connect it 
with Northern Israel. Yet it is here that, more 
than anywhere else, the local reference of the Law 
is most evident. Addressed as it was to the people 
of Ephraim, the Law did not need to use the plural, 
for to those for whom it was meant there was only 
one Yahweh sanctuary, viz. their tribal shrine. 
Failing to recognize this, Gressmann has also: 
failed to notice that in the verse to which he refers, 
it is not ‘ the sanctuary which Yahweh elects in one 
of thy tribes’ which appears, but merely ‘the 
sanctuary which Yahweh elects.’ The Law does 
not speak of several sanctuaries or several tribes, 
because it is a local law. It speaks of the well- 
known sanctuary of Yahweh. 

What the language used in the Code proves as- 
to the meaning of the phrase ‘ in one of thy tribes ’ 
may be summed up. Ehad or ahath (‘ one’) with a 
following plural noun occurs in six passages. In 
five of these it can only carry an indefinite sense 
and must mean ‘any of thy.’ The unquestioned 
sense of the expression in five out of the six cases- 
ought to determine the sense in the sixth, unless. 
very strong reason can be shown for adopting a 


2 In a review of the ‘Code of Deuteronomy,’ D.L.Z., 
1925, p. 240f. 
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different rendering there. I have been content in 
my book to make a lower claim than in my judg- 
ment the facts warrant, and have only insisted that 
in the sixth case the language is ambiguous and 
tolerant of the meaning which is there given to it. 
And it seemed enough to urge two things in con- 
nexion with such a rendering. On the one hand, 
there is another phrase referring to the sanctuary 
in the Code, which is not ambiguous, which is in- 
consistent with the laws alongside it, and which is 
later in date than these. That demands explana- 
tion. And the only explanation which seems 
adequate is that the phrase in 12'~? was added to 
make the ambiguous phrase definite and to enforce 
what the Code failed to enforce, centralization of 
worship at Jerusalem. On the other hand, if the 
phrase ‘ in one of thy tribes’ be taken to mean the 
permission of several tribal sanctuaries, the Code 
in which it occurs is self-consistent, serves one 
definite aim, viz. that of forbidding worship at 
any except Yahweh sanctuaries, and, above all, is 
capable of being enforced. If it be taken to imply 
centralization, the Code cannot be enforced. 

But one final matter deserves attention and 
demands explanation. The men who, we are told, 
drafted or codified the Code of Deuteronomy in 
the time of Josiah used a phrase which was per- 
fectly clear to enforce centralization. They spoke 
about the sanctuary which Yahweh elects out of 
all your tribes. The phrase was current, for it 
appears in 1 K 816 1471 1194, 2 K 217 (with parallels 
in Chronicles). There it is employed in connexion 
with the dedication of the Temple by Solomon, the 
rupture of the Northern tribes, and the apostasy of 
Manasseh. The implication is clear: Jerusalem 
became the sole centre of worship as soon as the 
Temple was built, it remained such in spite of the 
break away of the larger part of the nation, and 
it endured though Manasseh defiled the Temple. 
These men, when they meant centralization, used 
language which could not be misunderstood. Yet, 
in the body of the Code of Deuteronomy, they 
introduced another phrase, which according to the 
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language of that Code was at least ambiguous. 
The only explanation of this remarkable fact which 
seems credible is that they did not introduce the 
words ‘ the sanctuary which Yahweh elects in one 
of thy tribes,’ but that they already found it there. 
But this implies that we are free to interpret the 
words after the language of the Code itself. 

When we do this and translate ‘ the sanctuary 
which Yahweh elects, in any of thy tribes,’ we see 
that Ex 20%, the Code of Deuteronomy, and Dt 
12!-? form three stages in the development of 
Israel’s religion in connexion with its place of 
worship. In Exodus we have the people either 
still in their nomadic condition or only casually 
settled here and there. The sanctuary, if the people 
are to worship at all, must be as mobile as the men 
who use it. All that is insisted on is that Yahweh 
must’ have recorded His name there, #.e. it must 
be a Yahweh shrine. In Deuteronomy we have 
arrived at the settled conditions of Palestine. The 
tribes have found their local home. The freedom 
of worship which was permitted by Exodus is 
producing irregularities like the casual shrines and 
hedge priests that Micah set up. It is possible and 
necessary to demand that this should come to an 
end. We have, therefore, a number of tribal, 
recognized sanctuaries, and we have worship 
restricted to these. In Dt 12!-? appears the final 
stage, which was made practicable through the 
disappearance of Northern Israel as an inde- 
pendent kingdom and through the discrediting of 
its local shrines. Worship is now restricted to 
Jerusalem. But no one yet dreams of carrying 
that law back to the Mosaic period. Men are still 
aware of the historic facts, that Jerusalem only 
came into the hands of Israel under David, and that 
the Temple was built by Solomon. Then, and 
only then, Yahweh elected His sanctuary out of all 
your tribes. It was left to a later generation to 
make centralization into a dogma, to regard Moses 
as having instituted the solitary sanctuary, and to 
date the origin of one sanctuary and one priesthood 
in the time when Israel became a nation at Sinai. 
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BRiferature. 


ST. PAUL AND THE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM. 


A CONSIDERATION of the difficult questions con- 
nected with the origin of the Church carries back 
in many cases, by some road or other, to the Acts 
of the Apostles, a book on which we are not well 
supplied with really authoritative literature. Some 
of the more important of the recent literature has 
shown a tendency to extreme views, the absence 
of which renders all the more welcome the scholarly 
contribution to the whole subject made in St. Paul 
and the Church of Jerusalem, by the Rev. Wilfred 
L. Knox, M.A. (Cambridge University Press ; 
18s. net). This book, remarkable in itself for its 
erudition, thoroughness, suggestiveness, and insight, 
is all the more remarkable as having been ‘ com- 
posed for the most part in the intervals of parochial 
work in London.’ In form the volume is a narra- 
tive of the life of Paul ‘ during that period of his 
career in which he was in contact with the original 
community of Christians in Jerusalem’; that is, 
till his last recorded visit to Jerusalem. In effect 
it is a commentary on a number of the more 
important sections of Acts, and on some of the 
Pauline Epistles, notably the Galatian and Corin- 
thian Epistles. 

_ The author’s method is to give his main argument 
in the body of the text, with exhaustive discussions 
of the points raised in smaller print at the end of 
each chapter. He writes with the authority of 
long and earnest study, and with the independence 
of one who has no axe to grind, theological or 
ecclesiastical. 

As the result of a detailed study, with which 
future students will have to reckon, Mr. Knox 
dismisses the attempts that some have made to 
attach great importance to the ‘D’ text of Acts, 
as being Luke’s earlier draft of his work. He finds 
in it simply a revision of the common text, made 
in the same way and on the same principles as the 
revision of Mark made by the authors of the 
first and third Gospels. The fact is noted that 
Paul makes no Messianic use of the prophecy of 
the ‘ Righteous Servant’ in Is 53, and is explained 
by the consideration that the title 6 Sikaros 
would suggest to Jewish readers that the Lord 
redeemed mankind by His perfect observance of 


the Law, a sufficient reason for Paul avoiding it. 
In the trouble that ensued on the death of Stephen, 
the Twelve escaped, not because they were regarded 
as good though peculiar Jews, but because they 
were personally unknown to the members of the 
Hellenist synagogues, who conducted the persecu- 
tion. 

It is not quite correct to call Paul a Hellenist, 
since in his infancy his parents had migrated from 
Tarsus to Jerusalem, and it was there he received 
his education. In 2 Co 11% Paul definitely claims 
to be a Hebrew, rather than a Hellenist. To 
avoid confusion Luke always calls the Apostle Saul, 
until he has told the story of the proconsul Paulus 
in ch. 13. (Is not this a little far-fetched? He 
calls the proconsul Sergius Paulus.) Mark’s deser- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas is ascribed to his belief 
that the mission from Perga into the interior was 
an unwarranted extension of the authority granted 
by headquarters to the evangelists, was, in fact, a 
defiance of the Jerusalem Church, of which Mark 
was a member. 

Much of the book is concerned with the relation 
of the early Christian communities to the Jewish 
Law, a subject which does not become simpler 
the more we study it. 

It is Paul’s claim that the Christian receives 
real, not only imputed righteousness ; a claim which 
Paul never succeeded in reconciling with the facts 
of Christian experience. Mr. Knox believes that 
Titus was actually circumcised. He dates ‘ Gala- 
tians’ just before the Jerusalem Conference, and 
accepts the South Galatian theory. 

A sane and timely discussion of Paul’s relation 
to the Mystery Religions does not ignore the fact 
that the controversy is not yet closed. Appendices 
on the Apostolate and on the Primitive Eucharist 
conclude a volume which is an important con- 
tribution to the study of Paul and of the Church 
of the first generation. We have noticed no refer- 
ence to Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church.’ 


EVOLUTION. 


We have read the handsome book, The Dogma 
of Evolution, by Professor Louis Trenchard More 
(Milford; 16s. net), with great interest, first 
because of its intrinsic merit. It is a powerful 
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and, we think, an unanswerable refutation of 
materialistic naturalism ; an excellent work to put 
into the hands of any to whom evolution is a 
‘blessed’ word which, if simply uttered, explains 
everything. The author does well to remind us 
of the slender basis of ascertained fact on which, 
after all, this ambitious hypothesis rests, and of 
the tremendous difficulties involved in making of 
evolution a dogma which is applied to such sciences 
as Sociology or Ethics. Evolution is only a name 
for, not an explanation of, the process by which 
life rose from the amceba to man. The Professor 
has no difficulty in showing how none of the 
familiar catch-words like ‘struggle for existence’ 
or ‘survival of the fittest’ will serve to set forth 
the real factors involved. ‘ Survival of the fittest ’ 
means in the long-run nothing more than ‘ survival 
of the survivors.’ ‘ Tendency to vary’ is countered 
by an as real tendency of species to persist over 
long periods of time; in fact we can see new varie- 
ties being produced, but never new species. And so 
on. Against the dogma of evolution the author 
has many a hard but true thing to urge. Our 
interest, however, is largely of another order. 
American thought, to judge from this book, is 
about a quarter of a century behind that of Europe. 
With most of what is here set forth we have been 
familiar on this side for some considerable time. 
To confute Huxley, Spencer, Fiske, or Buckle at 
such length as Professor More seems to find neces- 
sary, appears to us to be re-opening needlessly a 
closed chapter. We do not feel the antagonism 
of religion and science to be so sharp as is here 
represented, which, were it true, we could only 
deplore. Further, we are exceedingly suspicious 
of any statement such as that of Professor More’s, 
who seems to hold that the safety of religion is to 
maintain its ‘ irrationality.’ 


A NEW LIFE OF JESUS. 


Papini’s great book has been speedily followed 
by another—The Master Life: The Story of Jesus 
for To-Day, by Mr. W. P. Livingstone (James 
Clarke ; 8s. 6d. net). Mr. Livingstone’s work will 
inevitably be compared with Papini’s, not only 
because they are contemporary but because they 
are on the same lines. They both aim at repro- 
ducing the original conditions and the original 
spirit of the life. It is no serious reflection on the 
British work to say that it suffers by the com- 
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parison. Papini’s Life of Jesus is a work of genius, 
overwhelming in the impression it makes by its 
insight, its vivid colouring, its torrential eloquence. 
The present book has not this element of greatness, 
but it has its own decided merits. The author is 
often successful in giving reality to the Scripture 
narrative, and here and there by his imaginative 
‘placing’ of discourses in a natural environment 
he adds immenselyto their incisiveness. Though 
he does not obtrude his knowledge at any point, 
it is obvious that he has made himself master of 
the literature that counts. And sometimes by the 
mere telling of a story he clears up difficulties 
without discussing them. A notable instance is 
that of the Gadarene swine. It is true that on 
occasion his-imagination supplies details for which 
there is in the telling of the story no demand. And 
indeed these details are sometimes anything but 
an improvement. For instance, in narrating the 
interview of Jesus with Nicodemus, Mr. Livingstone 
inserts this truly amazing sentence: ‘ John the 
Galilean was present, ready as usual to take notes 
of the Teacher’s words by the dim light of an oil 
lamp.’ 

We are grateful for a ‘ Life’ which will make 
Jesus real to our generation. But most readers 
will feel that Mr. Livingstone has gone too far in 
his effort to get back to the primitive situation. 
He sweeps away all the creeds and dogmas that 
have been constructed on the basis of New Testa- 
ment ideas. He deals drastically with Paul, who 
was ‘fundamentally a Jewish theologian’ who 
retained ‘ many of the traditional views concerning 
human nature, propitiation, mediation, and sacri- 
fice, and these naturally affected the character 
of his thinking and preaching. His arguments 
were appropriate for the time; his words and 
phrases conveyed some sort of meaning to the 
people whom he addressed ; but as time went on 
they became more and more like smoke-clouds 
which hung over the clear sweetness of his Master’s 
teaching and obscured it from common view.’ In 
this view of Paul’s teaching Mr. Livingstone is out 
of harmony with recent scholars like Deissmann 
and Dr. D. M. Ross. We must, however, take into 
account his aim, which is to get back to the singu- 
larity of Jesus. In this aim he is in large measure 
successful. It must also in fairness be said that, 
in spite of his anti-dogmatic bias, he accepts the 
miraculous in the Gospels wholly, and the historical 
character of John’s Gospel, discourses as well as 
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events. This apologetic ‘soundness’ is in curious 

contrast to the vigorous repudiation of all systems 

professing to derive from Jesus, from St. Paul on- 

wards. But it certainly contributes to the unity 
and completeness of the story. 


A DEBT TO HERETICS. 


The issue of a book by Professor Rufus M. Jones, 
D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., the learned historian of 
| Quakerism, is a literary event of note. There has 
just come from his pen a volume in ‘ The Living 
Church’ Series, entitled The Church’s Debt to 
Heretics (James Clarke; 6s. net). It is a rapid 
and masterly survey of the relevant parts of Church 
history from the Apostolic Age to the present day. 
The expert historian will probably not find in it 
anything positively new. That was not to be 
expected where the ground has been so often 
surveyed and every path so minutely searched 
out. Yet there is much that Dr. Jones puts in a 
fresh light, and he has the skill to illuminate many 
a dull page of Church history. In his own words, 
the story ‘is a long, strange one, full of lights and 
shadows, tragedies and comedies, cruelty and 
tenderness, but it is a story of human life, and, on 
the whole, the telling of it will increase faith and 
heroism, and those realities by which men live.’ 
_ As to the Church’s debt to heretics it may be 
said that in no previous age has it been more 
clearly perceived and more generously conceded 
than in our own, and accordingly, while admitting 
that in some cases the debt was of a negative sort, 
driving the Church back by repulsion on her own 
faith, Dr. Jones finds in many of the heretics ‘ the 
recipients of new illumination, gifted leaders of 
unwon causes, prophets of neglected or forgotten 
truth, profound interpreters of the deeper signifi- 
cance of life.’ 


JEWISH SECTS. 


Jewish Sects and Parties in the Time of Christ, 
by the Rev. J. W. Lightley, M.A., B.D., D.Lit. 
{Epworth Press ; 8s. 6d. net), contains in a greatly 
expanded form the Fernley Lecture of 1919. The 
writer apologizes for the belated appearance of the 
book on the ground that the manifold duties of his 
ministry have left him but little time for work of 
this nature. The book is sure of a warm wel- 
come, for it is a work of sound scholarship and one 
which displays an immense industry in research. 
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Dr. Lightley has thoroughly mastered the relevant 
literature, which in itself is no light task, and he 
has given us a survey of the whole field which is 
admirably clear and orderly. The work is in four 
parts, which deal in succession with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the Samaritans, the Essenes, and 
the Zealots. The history of each sect is carefully 
traced so far as the records afford material, its 
principles and doctrines are expounded, and finally 
its relations with Jesus and the Early Church are 
examined in full detail. The divergent views of 
modern scholars are noted and criticized, so that 
the reader is put in possession of the main theories, 
and directed, if he so desire, in the line of further 
study. 

Naturally the Pharisees and Sadducees receive 
the fullest treatment, and their relations with Jesus 
are reviewed with great care and judgment. Dr. 
Lightley differs from those who have expressed 
regret that Jesus should have assumed the réle of 
critic at all, even of the Pharisees. He doubts 
whether the dislike of criticism found in some 
circles to-day is altogether wholesome. ‘ Admittedly 
criticism has often been harsh and barren, unhdis- 
criminating and tyrannical, in religion as in other 
matters, but none the less it has been one of the 
great instruments of progress in art, science, litera- 
ture, and politics; and to forbid it in matters of 
religion would only tend to prolong needlessly the 
prevalence of error and hypocrisy. We see no 
necessity, therefore, to apologise for the fact that 
Jesus criticised the Pharisees, any more than that 
they criticised Him. On either side it was an 
obligation imposed by conviction. The spirit, 
substance, and value of the criticism are of course 
quite another matter.’ In regard to the substance 
of the criticism, Dr. Lightley maintains that ‘ when 
all allowances are made and all exceptions taken 
into account, there seems no reason to doubt the 
substantial truth of the criticism by Jesus of those 
Pharisees whom He encountered. Even Jewish 
writers find it difficult to escape from this conclusion.’ 

This is a book which every serious student of the 
Gospels will have to take account of. It may be 
added that its usefulness is enhanced by a well- 
selected bibliography and particularly full indexes. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


The Life after Death in Oceania, by Miss Rosalind 
Moss, B.Sc.(Oxon.) (Clarendon Press; 14s. net), 
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is a thorough bit of work. If it lacks the touch of 
Frazer in his recent book upon much the same 
subject, in some respects it covers a wider field ; 
and it attains a very real effect upon the mind by 
its hammer-like iteration of great masses of often 
interesting facts. The work is skilfully constructed ; 
each chapter throws down the evidence (there are 
over two hundred books in the bibliography), and 
then sums up in a clear and balanced verdict. 
The after-world, practically universally admitted, 
is set, often in the primitive home of a migrated 
people, often in some island (hence sea-burial and 
canoe-coffins and the like), sometimes (due, perhaps, 
to cave-burial) in an underworld, the ideas of which 
differ. Once at least it is in all respects better there 
than here; but usually it is a dull and dreary land. 
When the after-world is regarded as being upon 
earth there results belief in various interesting things, 
not least in a soul-substance, distinct from the true 
soul, though it may ultimately merge into that, 
but which is just as likely to reappear as one’s own 
grandchild, or as an animal or plant; often as a 
butterfly. Hence metempsychosis, but with no 
thought of moral retribution. An after-world in the 
sky is very rare. It is important that the soul 
should be helped on its journey to the beyond, and 
in some places two men sleep beside the corpse and 
accompany the soul, relating their experiences on 
their return. Admission yonder is not always easy : 
there are various ordeals to be faced ; butt goodness, 
in our sense of that word, does not seem to be a 
qualification. Those who fail are usually annihilated ; 
but, in any case, as a rule, all souls gradually fade 
out, becoming at last, in some places, the phos- 
phorescence of dead wood. The length of a soul’s 
life sometimes depends upon the memory of it 
cherished here. When that goes out, it ceases. 


FOX’S “SHORT JOURNAL,’ 


The Cambridge University Press has already 
published a handsome edition of the famous Journal 
in two volumes. To mark the tercentenary of Fox’s 
birth an additional volume is now issued with the 
title The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of 
George Fox: In Commemoration of the Tercentenary 
of his Birth (7624-1924). Now First Published for 
Friends’ Historical Association, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, edited by Mr. Norman Penney, LL.D., 
F.S.A., with an introduction by Mr. T. Edmund 
Harvey, M.A. (z5s. net). It is a very beautiful 
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book, admirably printed and bound, and equipped 


with the most careful scholarship. The notes alone | 


(of about a hundred pages) witness to the research 


that has gone to make this edition a joy to the — 


historical scholar. There are three documents. 
included, the Short Journal, the Itinerary Journal, 


and the Haistwell Diary, and these may be regarded. 
as the material that underlies the Great Journal. © 
They exhibit Fox in three characters—the evangelist, 


the unofficial bishop; and the traveller. We have in 
the Short Journal vivid pictures of Fox during the 
time of his sufferings as he went about spreading the 
gospel of the Inner Light. The Itinerary Journal 
takes us forward almost a generation, when feeling 
against the new sect was diminishing and the Act of 
Toleration was not far off. Fox is now engaged 
in work of organization and administration, and 
we have many glimpses of his many friendships and 
of the growth of the Cause. The Haistwell Diary 
is so-called from its writer, who was a friend and 
helper of Fox, and it tells of journeys Fox made to 
Holland and over England. The volume in which 
these interesting documents are collected has been 
admirably edited by Dr. Penney, who performed the 
same office for the Great Journal. It has been 
produced by the Cambridge University Press with 
their customary taste and generosity, and forms a 
worthy memorial of a great man’s life and witness. 


Mr. Roth Williams, who has already published 
one of the best informed books on the League of 
Nations, has now produced a companion volume of 
equal value entitled The League, the Protocol, and 
the Empire (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net). Mr. Williams 
attended the Fifth Assembly of the League from 
start to finish and has made its deliberations a 
matter of special study. He is a whole-hearted 
believer in the League as the one great means of 
security for the peace of Europe. In this volume 
the reader will find not only the full text of the 
Protocol which, though rejected meantime, is by no 
means done with, but an able discussion of the 
difficulties that have been raised during its con- 
sideration. He is confident that the only alterna- 
tive to the policy of the League is a policy leading 
straight to another war. 


The Rev. Roderic Dunkerley, B.A.,~B.D., in 
The Unwritten Gospel, Ana and Agrapha of Jesus 
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(Allen & Unwin ; 8s. 6d. net), has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the life of Jesus 
by collating and commenting upon those extra- 
canonical reputed sayings of the Master which are 
worth serious consideration as being more or less 
probably authentic. The number of such sayings 
will strike the reader as surprising. Mr. Dunker- 
ley’s sources are apocryphal books, the Fathers, 
variants of MSS, papyrus fragments, Moslem works, 
and some less important. To estimate the value 
of much of this matter is not easy. The author, 
however, gives ample evidence of possessing the 
scholarship, the shrewdness of judgment, and the 
“instinct” necessary. Whatever views may be 
taken of this or that particular saying, those inter- 
ested in the subject—and what Christian can be 
uninterested ?>—may be confidently commended to 
this excellent work. 


In The World’s Industrial Parliament, by Mr. 
E. M. Oliver, Oxford University Extension Lecturer 
(Allen & Unwin ; 2s. net), we have another informa- 
tive volume on the ‘ International Labour Organiza- 
tion’ which was set up as a necessary part of the 
aims of the League of Nations and carries on its 
work from Geneva. Lord Burnham has written a 
foreword to the pamphlet, commending it warmly, 
not only to employers of labour and to the organized 
bodies of work-people in this country, but to the 
general public. 


Miss Caroline E. Playne in The Neuroses of the 
Nations (Allen & Unwin; 16s. net) argues that 
the war was the outburst of group-insanity which 
had gradually been infecting all the nations. Life 
was at such a pace that mental, moral, and spiritual 
degeneracy had set in. It is an interesting thesis 
so ably stated, with a wealth of what seems to be 
good evidence, that it demands, and we hope it 
will receive, close attention. The present volume 
deals only with the neuroses of Germany and 
France. We are promised an examination of 
Britain and other nations to follow. We await it 
with interest. 


The language Jesus spoke is a matter of very 
considerable interest. After much discussion be- 
tween the Greek and Aramaic schools the general 
judgment has leaned to the latter.’ But now comes 
Major R. A. Marriott, D.S.O., with the assertion 
that Jesus spoke Arabic—Arabic the Language of 
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Christ (Allenson; 2s. net). The little book in 
which he maintains this thesis contains also essays 
on the site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, 
and also (quaintly enough) an essay by Mr. P. B. 
Biddon on ‘ The Church of the Spiritual Evangel 
of Jesus Christ.’ 2: oe 

The Shewings of Lady Julian, translated and 
edited by the Rev. Dundas Harford, M.A. (Allen- 
son; 3s. 6d. net), is a new version of a mystical 
work previously known as ‘Comfortable Words 
for Christ’s Lovers.’ Lady Julian of Norwich was 
one of England’s earliest mystics, and her revela- 
tions have long been highly thought of. The 
manuscript from which the present work is tran- 
scribed came to public notice in 1909, when it was 
bought by the British Museum at Lord Amherst’s 
sale. In Mr. Harford’s opinion it is what might 
be called the first edition of the Revelations, the 
longer form being the outcome of twenty years’ 
subsequent meditation. In these mystical teach- 
ings there are ‘ hard sayings,’ mingled with ‘ words 
of eternal life.? As the editor remarks, ‘the wise 
will know how rightly to divide them. Lady 
Julian will be best understood by those described 
by the copyist of Sloane MS. 3705, ‘“‘ whose hearts, 
like hers, do flame in ye Love of our Dearest 
Jesu.” ’ 


In The Welsh Mind in Evolution (Allenson ; 
tos. 6d. net), the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D., 
discourses, in a discursive manner, on several 
subjects more or less germane to the title of the 
book—Welsh education, language, religion, in- 
dustrialism, and nationalism. In every chapter, 
however, there are a good many reflections on 
things in general, and several whole chapters have 
but a slight connexion either with each other or 
with the theme. 

War and Peace, by the Rey. Innes Logan, M.A. 
(Bowes & Bowes; 1s. net), is a clear and logical 
treatment of a subject of momentous interest at 
the present day. The writer argues against the 
militarist on the one hand, and the pacifist on the 
other. He believes it is ‘the Christian’s supreme 
task in this generation to foster the peace mind, 
and to mobilize every honourable method of giving 
it expression.’ But if the peace movement is to 
succeed ‘it must have the support of a body 
of wider influence and more popular appeal 
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than pacifism proper has or is ever likely to 
have.’ 


Dispatches from North-West Kansu, by A. Mildred 
Cable and Francesca L. French (China Inland 
Mission ; 1s. net), contains some very vivid pictures 
of life and missionary work in China and the 
borders of Tibet. The style is most lucid and 
interesting, and the text is illuminated by a number 
of very excellent photographs. 


Any book on the Old Testament which is 
sponsored by Professor John E. McFadyen, D.D., 
may be considered reliable in its scholarship. But 
there is a great deal more than scholarship in The 
Literary Study of the Prophets: From Isaiah to 
Malachi, by the Rev. J. C. MclIvor, D.D. (James 
Clarke ; 6s. net). Dr. McIvor’s aim is to illustrate 
the intellectual qualities of the prophetic writings, 
and he deals with such subjects as Idealism, 
Optimism, Sanity, Imagination, Energy and 
Sublimity, Humour and Pathos. In addition he 
has chapters on Metre, Stanza, Literary Forms, 
and Parallelism. This summary, however, does not 
give any idea of the charm and instruction of this 
volume. For one thing, the reader will learn a 
good deal about the Old Testament as a whole, 
its genius, its development, and its treatment 
by criticism. He will also learn how, valuable 
questions of form may be for actual interpretation. 
And above all he will enjoy generous selections from 
the Old Testament given in their proper poetical 
form and kept in the translation as near the 
Authorized Version as accuracy will allow. It 
ought to be said that the book is not meant for the 
technical scholar, but has in view that large body 
of readers who want to know what scholarship has 
to say about the Bible. Such readers will be safe 
in the hands of a scholar whose sanity of judgment 
and competence inspire confidence and who knows 
how to make his subject both interesting and 
educative. 


The Holy Communion an Essential Part of the 
Atonement, by the Rev. A. E. Peacock, M.B.E. 
(James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net), sufficiently indicates 
by its title the nature of the book. It is written 
for those who have felt a difficulty in combining a 
sincere belief in the Atonement with a clear view 
of the manner in which we are reconciled to God 
by the Cross of Christ, and the author suggests that 
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‘the solution of the problem lies in the realization 
of the fact that the Holy Eucharist and our Lord’s 
death upon the Cross cannot be fully understood 
the one apart from the other, but they are two 
essential parts of His one Act of Redemption.’ 
The treatment is scriptural and the tone earnestly 
Christian, but the author’s way of speaking of 
‘God’s plan of salvation’ has an archaic flavour 
that will not commend it to the modern mind. His 
general attitude may be gathered from the state- 
ment that ‘ the great prophet Daniel had the object 
of Christ’s death carefully explained to him,’ a 
sentence which, when duly pondered, reveals 
much, 


The Problem of the Existence of God in Mai- 
monides, Alanus, and Averroes, by Mr. Samuel 
Nireiistein (Dropsie College, Philadelphia; $1.00), 
is an interesting and suggestive comparison of how 
representatives of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
respectively sought to prove the existence of Deity. 
The critical remarks are so much to the point that 
we wish they had been expanded. 


The work of the Phelps-Stokes Fund (established 
in 1909 ‘ for educational purposes in the education 
of Negroes both in Africa and the United States ’) 
is already widely known in missionary and govern- 
ment circles. The publication of the report of its 
Education Commission to West and Central Africa 
in 1920 was declared by the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies to be ‘a momentous event in the 
history of the Colonial development of Africa,’ and 
it led directly to the establishment, at the Colonial 
Office, of an Advisory Committee on Native Educa- 
tion in Africa. Last year a second Commission 
visited East and Central Africa, and its report is 
now published under the title of Education in East 
Africa (Edinburgh House Press ; 7s. 6d. net). The 
excellence of the report reflects the greatest credit 
upon Dr. Thomas J. Jones, the chairman of the 
Commission, who has drawn it up. It is a big 
volume, well got up, thoroughly readable, and fully 
illustrated. Above all, it is a veritable mine of 
information upon all that concerns the education 
and uplift of the natives of Africa. 


The Apostles’ Creed, by the Rev. F. Warburton 
Lewis, M.A. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net), contains 
a series of fourteen popular addresses. It may be 
somewhat unusual, as the author indicates, for a 
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Free Churchman to preach on the Apostles’ Creed, 


-but none the less profitable. 


An extremely able work on the alleged Primacy 
of St. Peter is St. Peter’s Charter: As Peter Read It, 


~ by the Rey. T. H. Passmore, M.A. (Wells Gardner ; 


#®s. 6d. net). The book contains an examination 
of every possible side of this question, and the writer 
has no difficulty in showing that the claim of Rome 
to be the inheritor of an infallible primacy is based 
neither on Scripture nor on common sense, neither 
on fact nor reason. The author writes with extra- 
ordinary force and point, with humour and in- 
cisiveness. It would be impossible to summarize 
his argument in a brief space. 


The Mystic Flock, by the Rev. Sidney R. Griggs, 
L.Th. (Wells Gardner ; 3s. 6d. net), is, according to 
the sub-title, ‘ A Study in the Interior Life.’ The 
Bishop of Bloemfontein in the preface describes 
it as ‘ a book which gives food for the soul to browse 
upon,’ and with this verdict every judicious reader 
will cordially agree. Some of the phraseology may 
seem to have a too strongly sacramentarian flavour, 
but the substance of the teaching is thoughtful, 
wise, and, above all, warmly Christian. The 
writer’s view is that ‘the interior life—the true 
man, the spirit—is what really matters. As Christ 
comes into possession of this, the outward life— 
the conduct—will take care of itself. The Christ 
life within (and orfly this) assures the Christ-like 
life without.’ 


Professor J. Alexander Findlay, M.A., of Dids- 
bury College, Manchester, has already done great 
service to the cause of popular exposition by his 
two books, ‘ Jesus as They Saw Him’ and ‘ The 
Realism of Jesus.’ He increases this debt by his 
most recent volume Jesus in the First Gospel 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). To those who 
know ‘ The Realism of Jesus’ it will be sufficient 
recommendation of this new book, and also sufficient 
indication of its contents and purpose, to say that 
what Professor Findlay did in the former study 
for the Sermon on the Mount he now does for the 
whole of the First Gospel. He believes Matthew 
to have been a careful architect, and the Gospel is 
divided, according to Matthew’s plan, into five 
sections, to each of which is devoted a ‘ Book.’ 
The author’s method is to give a brief summary of 
the contents of each section, and then to proceed 
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to a paraphrase of the relevant portion of the 
Gospel. The charm of these paraphrases is their 
sense of reality and their real originality. It is 
the originality of vision, and for the most part it 
is convincing. But this kind of constructive 
imagination has its dangers, and occasionally 
Professor Findlay is too original. He also presses 
phrases now and again beyond their natural mean- 
ing, as on pages 44 and 49. But this is a -venial 
fault when we take account of the many passages 
that come home to us with new significance. We 
can say nothing better of this book than that it 
will make Jesus live for many fascinated readers. 
But we hope that it will also promote expository 
preaching. For it is a preacher’s book, and hard- 
pressed ministers will find suggestions here for 
many sermons. Still better, it may induce them 
to preach through the First Gospel. 


The Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., is a preacher 
who is also a thinker. He has caught the ear of 
his generation by his boldness and independence, 
and he has already contributed helpfully to the 
Christian thought of our day. His latest book is 
of an apologetic nature—Christianity and World- 
Problems (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). We are 
all, as he suggests, a little tired of the word 
‘problem.’ But unhappily, or happily, the thing 
itself is always with us. And the special conditions 
of our day, economic, scientific, philosophical, and 
religious, have offered for our consideration problems 
of a serious urgency. With characteristic courage, 
and with a no less characteristic individuality, Dr. 
Orchard essays to find a solution for these questions. 
He believes that apart from Christianity there is 
no solution to be found, and that this is one, and 
a very convincing, part of the proof of the truth 
of Christianity. The questions dealt with are 
such as these—the difficulty presented to our faith 
by the sheer immensity of the Universe which 
makes the earth and its concerns seem very in- 
significant, the existence of other religions in the 
world with a claim to truth, the menace to world 
peace and security in present conditions, the 
menace to everything and everybody in the uni- 
versal unrest of our time. In discussing these and 
other questions Dr. Orchard displays the qualities 
of mind, and no less of personality, that make him 
always impressive and often persuasive, his mental 
grip, his wide knowledge, his sincerity, his un- 
expectedness. It is a tonic to read this book, and 
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few will rise from it without having received both 
stimulus and enlightenment. 


Sir James Yoxall has left us a charming book 
on the art of living—Live and Learn (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). He modestly says: ‘ What 
wisdom there may be in this book is nothing very 
new or unusual, else I could not have written it; 
but it is most of it in line with the teachings of 
life in all the bygone ages.’ So it is, but then it is 
all put so freshly, with such a luxuriance of delightful 
reminiscence, and set down under such an array of 
appetizing and whimsical headings, that the reader 
enjoys a perpetual feast. As a sample take this on 
family life: ‘ Crusoe went to work—a capital way 
to lift up one’s heart ! “I went to work to make me 
a little tent, and into this tent I brought everything 
that would spoil, either with wind or rain, and I 
piled all the empty chests and casks up in a circle 
round the tent, to fortify it against any sudden 
attempt from man or beast.” It is all a symbol. 
“Into this tent I brought everything ”—the best 
of ways to make a home. Children have come into 
Pater’s tent, which is what none did into Crusoe’s ; 
but then Pater brought Mater into it, rash wise 
fellow! “TI piled the empty chests and casks up 
in a circle round the tent, to fortify it” ; as children 
come in, from the infinite, one after another— 
perhaps two together, even—Pater must fortify 
the home more and more.’ Take this also on true 
success :—‘ Peace: of mind and soul. I think of an 
old friend still living as being one who has come 
to a quiet place raised high above the feverish stir 
of life. He is not wealthy or famous but—how he 
has succeeded! Storms are past, for him; he has 
reached a desired, a desirable haven, and he could 
now tell us, as Whitman did, that “no array of 
terms can say how much I am at peace about God 
and death.” ’ 

Dr. Paterson-Smyth’s A People’s Life of Christ 
has been issued in a new and very convenient form 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It is an edition 
for the pocket in ruby cloth binding, and with clear 
type and good paper (6s. net). 


Lhe Teaching of Mary Aikenhead (Longmans ; 
2s. net) contains selections from the larger volume 
previously published under the title of ‘ The Life 
and Work of Mary Aikenhead.’ It gives a brief 
account of the inner life of one who attained dis- 
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tinction in the Roman Catholic Church as the 
founder in 1815 of the Congregation of the Irish 
Sisters of Charity, and who was highly esteemed for 
her practical understanding of spiritual things, and 
her firm grasp of the principles of asceticism. 


In Defence of Christian Prayer, by the Rev. E. J. 
Bicknell, D.D. (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net), is a con- 
sideration of some-of the intellectual difficulties 
that surround petition, set down with that admirable 
clearness and force which characterize all that Dr. 
Bicknell writes. He deals in succession with the 
problems of prayer in relation to religion, science, 
psychology, and philosophy. Believing that many 
are seriously hindered and weakened in their prayers 
by intellectual difficulties, often of a vague kind, he 
sets to work to drag these out into the open and 
examine them by the light of reason. In this 
undertaking he is singularly successful. His treat- 
ment of the various difficulties, though brief, is 
thorough, illuminating, and convincing. The book 
is not written primarily for the expert psychologist 
or philosopher but for the ordinary educated man 
or woman, and one may well believe that it will 
prove exceedingly helpful to many. 


The Oxford Movement is one of perennial interest, 
and the lapse of time now allows it to be estimated 
with an approach to calm dispassionate evaluation. 
One of the best of such attempts is that of the Rev. 
Yngve Brilioth, D.Phil. He @iscusses the main 
influences which produced and moulded the move- 
ment, traces the rise and progress of divergences 
within it, and explains the type of piety and the 
ecclesiastical conceptions of its followers. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended. The title of the 
book is The Anglican Revival (Longmans ; 16s. net). 


In Ignorance, Faith, and Conformity (Longmans ; 
8s. 6d. net), the Rev. Kenneth E. Kirk treats a 
subject of great interest and importance. He 
explains the rise of the conflict between Law and 
conscience, and tries to find a rationale of the grounds 
on which an individual who,on conscientious grounds, 
finds himself at variance with the generally accepted 
teaching and practice of the body to which he 
belongs, may be allowed freedom. If the argument 
is not always quite convincing, it is at least always 
suggestive, and can be warmly commended. 


Mr. W. Y. Fullerton, in The One and the Many 
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(Marshall Brothers ; 2s. 6d. net), discusses Isaiah 
53-55, emphasizing the importance of the somewhat 
neglected ch. 54. The themes treated are God’s 
method of dealing with human sin, fear, and doubt. 
The book makes no pretence to scientific value, but 
it has a fine devotional flavour, and is enriched with 
anecdotes which could be used with effect in 
evangelistic preaching. 


Personal Progress in Religion, by the Rev. T. F. 
Davies, Bishop of Western Massachusetts (More- 
house; $1.00), is full of the wise reflections and 
counsels of a shepherd of souls. The writer, after 
defining religion and dealing with some unsatisfying 
forms to which men cling, proceeds to indicate 
the true path of progress in the knowledge, service, 
and worship of God. The style is simple, the 
thought is not profound, none the less this little 
book is fitted to make a deeply Christian impression 
upon the reader’s mind. 


The word ‘ Fundamental’ is unhappily becoming 
a controversial term in theology. Under the name 
of Fundamentalism certain old-fashioned views 
of Scripture and doctrine are put forward vehe- 
mently and with bitterness as the only true faith. 
Scriptural Evangelicalism, by the Rev. C. H. 
Titterton, B.D., and the Rev. C. Neill, M.B., B.C., 
M.A. (Morgan & Scott; 5s. net), is of this sort. 
It claims to be ‘a calm restatement of Biblical 
Doctrine in the incomparable language of the 
Scriptures.’ The substance of the work is, how- 
ever, disappointing. The writers are completely 
out of touch with the mental world of to-day, 
and while their statemerits may satisfy those who 
think as they do, they will make no appeal to other 
minds. It is to be regretted that the fundamentals 
of the Faith, upon which all true Christians are 
agreed, should be thus wrapped up in obsolete 
thought-forms and made unpalatable to the 
modern mind. 


Those who are Freemasons and they who are 
not will both profit by a perusal of Emblematic 
Freemasonry, by Mr. A. E. Waite (Rider ; 12s. 6d. 
net). It is a work of genuine historical value. 


A high standard is being maintained by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
their series of ‘Translations of Early Documents.’ 
Select Passages illustrating Mithraism, by the Rev. 
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A. S. Geden, D.D., is all that we expect of so 
scholarly an author. All who are interested in 
having accurate knowledge of one of the most 
serious rivals of early Christianity will find trust- 
worthy guidance in this little book. The price is 
3s. 6d. net. 

The allegorical method of interpretation once 
rendered useful service to the Church, but its day 
is long since over, and it is hardly worth while to 
attempt to revive it even in the interests of mystical 
theology. This is what the late Rev. Jesse Brett, 
L.Th., has done in his Via Mystica S.P.C.K. ; 
8s. 6d. net), which is a mystical exposition of the 
Song of Songs. The literary student of the Old 
Testament will not be much edified by a book 


-whose Introduction starts off thus: ‘The Song 


of Songs may be described as the inspired manual 
of the Higher Life,’ or whose first chapter thus 
begins: ‘Throughout this book the references to 
King Solomon must be understood of our Lord 
Who is Himself the Bridegroom of the soul.’ 
Dr. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, who wrote a Preface 
by request, seems quite conscious of the weakness 
of the case for the allegorical interpretation. As 
an exposition of the famous Song, the book is of 
no value whatever ; as an exposition of the mystic 
way, the book is of great interest and value, re- 
presenting as it does the ripe experience of a master 
of mystical theology. 


A useful study of one topic in the history of 
Christian Doctrine has been made by the Rey. 
Ernest Jauncey, M.A., B.D., who deals with The 
Doctrine of Grace (S.P.C.K. ; 14s. net). The period 
embraced extends to the end of the Pelagian con- 
troversy. The subject is exceedingly well handled, 
and we are glad to note that Mr. Jauricey intends 
to continue his account of the history of this central 
doctrine. 


Seven Words of Love, by the Rev. Norman 
Macleod Caie, M.A. (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net), is a 
booklet containing an excellent series of short 
homilies. The style is pictorial and the writer 
has evidently great store of apt illustrations. It 
makes most pleasant reading, and the preacher in 
search of material for a course of sermons will find 
it helpful and suggestive. 


A Study of the Mind of Christ, by the Rev. David 
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Jenks (S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. net), is a careful and 
scholarly treatment of a subject of vital interest to 
the individual Christian and to the Church. The 
writer believes that what is central to the mind of 
Christ may best be expressed in terms of the glory 
of God. In Christ the glory of God was seen in its 
fullness in personal manifestation. Treating his 
subject historically he finds that ‘ progressively, 
and under the divine guidance, the religious thought 
of that people from whom and to whom Jesus 
Christ came, has stretched out to the effort to 
realize that the glory of God is to be sought not in 
specifically religious acts but in the conduct of life, 
not in the cultivation of an individual piety centred 
in self but in right relationships of every sort 
throughout the whole experience of life, that this 
glory enters into every range of thought and 
activity, and covers the whole of human society.’ 
The Christian revelation is no less progressive, for 
it is the unfolding of the mind of Christ in the 
collective body of His followers, who receive His 
spirit into themselves, in preparation for the ful- 
filment of His mission. ‘The present work of 
Christ is what it has always been ; He lives to the 
glory of God in carrying out in human society the 
fullness of His revelation, as He is able to form 
Himself in His own, collectively and individually,’ 


Ideals and Realities in Europe, by, Margaret 
Wrong, M.A., Travelling Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation (S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. net), 


might have been written to promote the purpose: 


of the League of Nations, since it deals with the 
actual conditions of the newly created States of 
Europe and the dangers to peace caused by their 
natural jealousies, and their race antipathies. The 
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little book deals with a very big subject and it 
is extraordinarily well written. It presents what 
may seem an unduly pessimistic view of the present 
conditions in the newly created States of Europe. 
But the writer who has travelled in these States is 
of opinion that there is still ground for hope both 
in the principles incorporated in the League and in 
its achievements up to the present time. 


The Greatest Adventure, by Dorothy F, Wilson 
(Teachers & Taught; 2s. 6d. net), contains some 
stories of the life of Jesus told for boys and girls, 
specially for those of eight to twelve years old. It 
is in the main a paraphrase of the narrative in 
Mark’s Gospel, and is perhaps somewhat advanced 
in thought and expression for children of the 
age indicated. But it is a praiseworthy attempt 
to interest the young in the greatest of all 
biographies. 


A way to world-peace has been developed by the 
Rey. J. L. Lobingier, and it is set forth in Projects 
in World-Friendship (University of Chicago Press ; 
$1.75). Mr. Lobingier is ‘ Educational Pastor’ of 
the United Church at Oberlin, and was Director of 
Religious Education of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. His idea is that world-peace will come 
through the cultivation in boys and girls of a spirit 
of friendship with other races and nations based on 
knowledge and developed in actual service. He 
shows how this can be done in a book of rare interest 
and fascination. This seems to us not only an 
original but a hopeful ‘ project ’ and one worthy of 
close attention and study by teachers and ministers. 
The book is one of the ‘ University of Chicago 


- Publications in Religious Education.’ 


> 


She Holy Pear at Rome. 


By Proressor. JAMES STALKER, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


THE one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives; and the proverb might be ex- 
panded by saying, that the one half of the world 
does not know how the other half worships. Even 
by the well informed this will be conceded in 
reference to the worship of a Taoist or a Hottentot ; 
but it is true even of the different halves of 


Christianity. In Rome this is the Holy Year or 
the Jubilee Year ; and, although most Protestants 
are aware of the fact, few of them have any con- 
ception of how much it means for the officials of 
the Catholic Church and for the members through- 
out the Catholic world. = 

This year or, to be precise, from the Christmas. 
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Eve of 1924 to the same date of 1925, every Roman 
Catholic, in the remotest church or mission, has 
had an invitation directly from the Pope himself 
to come to Rome—‘ to the city that the Saviour 


_ of mankind, Jesus Christ, has chosen to make the 


centre of religion and the perpetual seat of his 
Vicar—to the city whence come to you the purest 
sources of holy doctrine and of celestial pardon.’ 
The custom of holding such Jubilees goes back as 
far as the year 1300, when the first was celebrated 
by a powerful Pope, Boniface VIII.; and the 
intention then was that it should occur every 
century. Soon, however, this was felt to be too 
seldom, and then it was to be every fifty years. 
A later alteration was to thirty-three years, the 
supposed duration of the earthly life of the Saviour. 
But, in order to give to every one who lives a life 
of average length an opportunity, twenty-five years 
became the accustomed time; and this is now the 
regular period. In last century there was some 
interruption, due to political difficulties; but in 
1900 the celebration was revived under a powerful 
Pope, Leo XIII., and now in 1925 the regular 
succession is kept under one perhaps still abler, 
Pius XI. 

The Catholic imagination is no doubt fired by 
the vision of fellow-Christians streaming, at the 
invitation of the Head of their Church, over land 
and sea, from every continent and country, to 
what is esteemed by them to be the centre of 
Christendom. But, do the multitudes come? At 
first the arrivals were so meagre as to occasion 


dismay. Even the comic papers at Rome took up 


the failure, one of them having a cartoon which 
represented two supposed pilgrims approaching 
St. Peter’s, where the Pope’s little army turned 
out to meet and welcome them. But they refused 
to go in; and, when asked the reason why, they 
answered, ‘ We are not Catholics: we are Evan- 
gelical Presbyterians.’ The highest official estimate 
which I have seen of actual arrivals was only 80,000 ; 
and this was after the rush of Holy Week, which 
always brings multitudes of strangers to Rome. 
The figure is far below the numbers reported to 
have attended some former Jubilees, and contrasts 
with the estimate, now claimed by Catholics, that 
their numbers in the whole world amount to not 
fewer than 300,000,000. Six hundred a week were 
said to be coming from Germany ; and there were 
already about two hundred from Scotland under 
the leadership of the Archbishop of Glasgow. 
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Everything had been done beforehand to facili- 
tate the journey, arrangements being made with 
railroad and steamboat companies for cheap return 
tickets and the resources of the Messrs. Cook 
brought into requisition. A special line of trams 
for the convenience of the pilgrims could be seen 
daily plying in all directions through the streets 
of Rome. The four hundred churches of that city 
had all to be put into a state of repair, and their 
treasures of relics were all placed on display. Thus 
in St. Peter’s there was to be seen the holy lance, 
in another basilica a picture of Our Lady painted 
by St. Luke, and in a third the Holy Manger in 
which our Saviour was laid. As at a Presbyterial 
Visitation in Scotland there takes place a furbishing- 
up of places and documents, so in the Holy Year 
the whole fabric of the Church, in the city of Rome 
at least, is overhauled, the rents which time has 
made being mended, the clothing of ‘ the religious ’ 
becoming tidier, and the students of divinity, who 
swarm in Rome—the different countries from which 
they come being distinguishable by the different 
colours of their dress—appearing to move with a 
springier step. 

In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales great prominence 
is given to an element which has always been 
conspicuous in pilgrimages—that of holiday. In 
all human beings there is an instinct, of greater or 
less strength, for new scenes and fresh adventures ; 
and what country has more to satisfy this craving 
than Italy, or what city than Rome? To descend 
through the snowy passes of the Alps and the vine- 
clad landscapes of Lombardy and Umbria to the 
Eternal City, where the Capitol forms the focus 
of one world and St. Peter’s that of another, is 
a dream which has visited every cultured mind ; 
and every pilgrim will be found to be furnished 
with a guide-book telling him how to see the 
principal sights of the city in the time, however 
brief, which may be at his disposal. The colossal 
dimensions of St. Peter’s afford scope for ritualistic 
displays of unequalled magnificence. At one of 
these the other day—the canonization of a new 
saint, Theresa of the Bambino-Gesu—the exterior 
of the dome of the great church was illuminated, 
at a cost of many hundreds of pounds, with tens of 
thousands of jets of electric light, bringing into the 
great square below the whole population of the 
city. 

While, however, this holiday spirit is encouraged 
to a certain extent, the pilgrims are well warned 
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against carrying it too far. ‘ Your stay in Rome,’ 
they are told, ‘should not be that of ordinary 
travellers and visitors. Avoid all worldly dis- 
traction ; be filled with a penitential spirit; be 
modest in countenance, bearing, and above all in 
dress ; have only one purpose in view—the work 
of saving your souls.’ It is rumoured that at the 
beginning of the proceedings on this occasion certain 
visitors neglected the rigid rules about female dress 
enforced by the present Pope; but the offenders 
were so dealt with that the same lapse is not likely 
to occur again. Confession and participation in 
the Holy Communion are necessary in order to 
make the pilgrimage complete and effective; and 
confessors in abundance are available for the service 
of all varieties of worshippers in their native 
tongues. For the purpose of guiding devotion 
three ‘ intentions,’ as they are called, of the Pontiff 
are suggested; and on this occasion these are: 
first, universal peace; second, the bringing back 
of Protestants into the fold; and third, the settle- 
ment of Palestine in accordance with Catholic 
policy. Foreign missions also have a prominent 
place ; an exhibition, tracing the history of Catholic 
missions throughout the centuries, being on view 
in the Vatican. 

These considerations all enter into the concep- 
tion of the Holy Year; but none of them can be 
called the salient point connecting it with the 
system of which it forms a part. This is found in 
the name Jubilee. In all the explanations of the 
Holy Year circulated among the pilgrims—and, 
indeed, in the message from the Pope himself sent 
forth to the faithful—mention is made of a connexion 
with the Year of Jubilee mentioned in the Old 
Testament, when slaves were released, properties 
restored to their owners, and general reconstruction 
effected throughout the community. If such an 
institution existed in the time of the Old Testament, 
much more is it appropriate to the New ; and it is 
the will of Heaven that at certain recurring seasons 
His representative on earth should proclaim such 
an emancipation, not from the bondage of man to 
man, but from the slavery of sin ; and a restoration, 
not of lost fields and dwellings, but of the lost 
graces and privileges of the life within. 

This is the idea also of the Holy Door or Gate, 
which plays a prominent part in the function and 
has captured the attention of the drivers of the 
pen in the press to such a degree that every one 
has heard about it. When a Holy Year terminates, 
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one of the entrances to St. Peter’s is closed up — 
with elaborate ceremonial. And shut it remains 
till the next solemn occasion comes round. Then | 
it is opened with all the display of which the | 
practised skill of the Vatican is capable. Preceded — 
by the representatives of royalty and the ambas- 
sadors of foreign nations, by the heads of religious 
orders and by cardinals and archbishops in their 
gorgeous robes, the Pope, seated on the sedes 
gestatoria, which is borne aloft on the shoulders 
of numbers of stalwart officials, appears with a 
lighted taper in one hand and a golden hammer, 
sparkling with jewels, in the other. Approaching 
the shut door, he knocks once, uttering the words, 
‘ Open to me the gates of righteousness.’ A second 
time he knocks, saying, ‘I will enter into Thy 
house, O Lord.’ A third time he knocks, saying, 
‘ Open the doors, because God is with us.’ There- 
upon, with the help of a mechanical arrangement, 
the door is demolished; and the Pope enters, 
followed by the high dignitaries, and passes to the 
altar through the midst of the assembled multitude. 
There his blessing is given, and thus the Holy 
Year is inaugurated. 

A door is an expressive symbol. It is biblical. 
Christ Himself is called the Door. And this 
breaking-down of a shut door, that all may enter, 
might betoken the passionate aspiration of the 
human spirit to enter the house of God and hold 
communion with the Creator and Redeemer. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that it may, during the 
course of the year, be often thus interpreted. But 
the leading idea, and the one made prominent in 
the official documents, is the opposite—that God 
is issuing forth in a special manner, with gifts and 
blessings of peculiar value, which are distributed 
to all who desire them through the hands of the 
Church and the Pontiff. 

Of these blessings one in particular is held up 
as the prize to be won by those who participate in 
the Jubilee; and this is the forgiveness of sin. 
Not, indeed, of sin itself, but ‘ of temporal punish- 
ment due to sin whose guilt has been forgiven ’“— 
to quote the words of one of the authoritative 
guides provided for pilgrims. It is the extinction 
of that part of sin which has to be expiated in 
Purgatory, if it has not been pardoned before 
death. Deliverance from Purgatory is, in short, 
what is sought; and the same authority goes on 
to add, that ‘the present Holy Father, in the 
Bull of Promulgation, grants the fullest (plenis- 
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simam) indulgence, remission and pardon.’ As is 
well known, the theory is, that the saints and 
martyrs of past ages, by works of supererogation, 
accumulated a fund of merit which they did not 
require themselves for admission into everlasting 
bliss, but which may now be made available for 
the benefit of less perfect mortals. Of this invisible 
treasury the Pope holds the key, and he can dis- 
pense its contents to such as fulfil the conditions 
which he lays down. 

The primary condition on this occasion is, of 
course, to visit Rome. There St. Peter’s and three 
other basilicas—St. Paul’s-outside-the-walls, St. 
John Lateran, and Santa Maria Maggiore—must 
be visited every day for ten days. This need not, 
however, be in any fixed order, and the travelling 
need not be on foot. For the inhabitants of Rome 
itself double the number of days are requisite. 

This would seem to give to the rich a great 
advantage over the poor. But many classes are 
taken into consideration who cannot make the 
journey, such as nuns, hermits, nurses, invalids, 
and for these special provision is made where the 
desire to participate is strong. It may be added, 
as a sign of the times, that mention is made, for 
the first time in such a document, of ‘ working 
people of both sexes who earn their living by 
daily toil, which cannot be left for the length 
of time necessary for making the journey to 
Rome.’ 

This reveals the deep gulf between Catholic and 
Protestant worship. Protestants cannot forget that 
it was out of this very practice of Indulgences 
that the movement arose which issued in the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ; and, indeed, 
it was for the purpose of raising money for the 
erection of the fabric of St. Peter’s at Rome that 
the indulgence-sellers were sent out over the 
Catholic countries. It was by the scandals of the 
indulgence-monger in his own town that Luther’s 
indignation was kindled, and the theses which he 
nailed up on the door of the church at Wittenberg 
were occupied with this very subject. At first 
he advanced very cautiously, professing, indeed, 
his belief that the Pope would approve of the truth 
which he was championing. But about this he 
was soon undeceived ; and, as. he advanced, one 
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portion after another of the soil of traditional 
belief crumbled beneath his feet, until he was led 
to deny not only Indulgences, but Purgatory, and 
the Papacy itself. The existence of a treasury of 
merit in the invisible world of which the Pope 
holds the key was proved by him to be a mere 
scholastic fiction, invented to defend the already 
existing practice of the Church, and it derogated 
from the merit of the Saviour, who, ‘ after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sin for ever, sat down on 
the right hand of God,’ as the truth is expressed 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Purgatory con- 
tradicted the words of the dying Saviour to the 
penitent thief. And, if the priestly office of Christ 
was infringed upon by the doctrine of Indulgences, 
still more so was His kingly office by the doctrine 
of the Papacy—that the Pope is the Head of the 
Church and the Vicar of Christ. Christ still lives 
and will always be the Head of His own Church, 
and He Himself foretold who was to be His only 
Vicar on earth, but this was the Holy Spirit. 
Indulgences and Purgatory are among the least 
scriptural of the doctrines of the Church; yet on 
these more than on anything else the practical 
working of the Roman Catholic Church is founded. 

There is something humiliating in seeing a great 
Church doing its work with inferior means. It 
cannot be ignored that the Holy Year has pre- 
occupied the minds of the people and absorbed 
the time of the officials with things about which 
it is at least questionable whether they form any 
part of true Christianity at all. The motives by 
which the pilgrims are induced to come to Rome 
are not first-rate, consisting principally in appeals 
to fear ; and the ‘ good works’ in the performance 
of which their time is spent in Rome—those 
divagations from shrine to shrine, those gloatings 
over relics of notoriously doubtful authenticity— 
are not good in any high sense of the word, 
having little to do with either the welfare or the 
future of the world. The ‘good works’ of the 
true and noble sort will always draw their inspira- 
tion from One who once offered for sin a sacrifice 
so great that it neither requires nor admits of 
supplement or repetition, and who now offers the 
benefits of the same to high and low without money 
and without price. 
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In Be 


MirginiBus Puertsque. 
The Power of the Eye.? 


‘IT shall guide thee with mine eye.’—Ps 32%. 


You know what that means, don’t you? Mother 
does it sometimes. People come in to call when 
you are in the room, and Mother doesn’t say any- 
thing to you; she is busy talking to the visitors, 
but by and by she looks at you, just looks with 
never a word said. Yet you see what she means 
at once, know she is really telling you, ‘Go, and 
let them know to get tea ready.’ And in a little 
while the tea comes in, just as she wanted. Mother 
didn’t need to speak with words for you to under- 
stand. She guided you with her eyes. And some- 
times she can do that even when you are not 
looking. Yes, and perhaps you can do that too 
to other fellows, In the class when things get dull 
and boring you would like to signal something 
to a chum of yours two seats in front of you. But 
how is he to know? Or at a football match you 
want to let somebody far down below you in the 
crowd see you are there. So you keep looking, 
looking, looking hard at the back of his head. 
And by and by he turns round. Somehow he felt 
some one was wanting him, looked back, and you 
could wave your message tohim. Ah, no! there’s 
no use trying that on here. The folk in front will 
only say, ‘It’s that silly boy three pews back, 
I’m not going to be caught by him.’ So just you 
keep listening tome! But elsewhere you can do it. 

Well, God says here that He is going to guide 
us with His eye, even when we aren’t looking at 
Him, or remembering Him one little bit : that He 
is going to help us, and to let us know what we 
should do. And that’s a good thing, isn’t it ? 
For it’s so hard sometimes to play the game, to 
be clean and straight and manly. We forget, or 
we're not sure, really and truly, not one bit sure, 
get all puzzled and mixed up. ‘Never mind,’ 
says God, ‘T’ll tell you.’ And He does. How? 
‘You can’t hear Him. No. Though you sit as 
still as still, as quiet as a mouse, and listen hard 
with all your ears, youll hear never a sound. 
But He will guide you with His eyes, like Mother. 
So He says. And He does it too. Don’t you 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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Study. 


remember that night you so wanted to do some- 
thing. You knew it wasn’t fair, yet you just | 
itched to do it, to stay out perhaps a little longer | 
than your time. The others had been in ever so | 
long and you were sick of fielding, and now, when | 
your side were batting at last, must you slip off 
home and never get an innings? Or you had pro- 
mised not to go out, you remember. And all the 
evening you could hear the click of the bat, and 
almost went. And yet you didn’t. Why? Be- 
cause something kept saying, ‘ You mustn’t, you 
mustn’t.’ That was God guiding you with His 
eye. There wasn’t a word spoken; yet you knew 
what He wanted. He had turned and looked at 
you,’ as Jesus turned and looked. at Peter that 
night long ago; and you, like Peter then, quite 
understood. Or you knew it was time for lessons. 
Yet you couldn’t be bothered with them; it was 
far too jolly a book, far too exciting to lay down 
till you had read on to the chapter’s end, and then 
to see what happened over the page, and then, 
oh! nobody could stop here, for what can the 
hero do; and then you might as well finish it 
now! -Only a few pages more! And yet you did 
turn in to lessons, to the old stupid pipes still 
running in and out, and all the usual stodge. Why? 
Because you heard Somebody crying to you, 
though there was no sound, ‘ You must, you must.’ 
That was God looking at you, till you had to turn 
your head and listen. He was guiding you with 
His eyes. Well then, you say, why doesn’t He 
always do that? why doesn’t He always keep me 
right? Hedoes. But we are dull and stupid, some- 
times stupider and duller than at other times; and 
then, though He keeps looking at us, we don’t heed. 

A doctor in London has made a new kind of 
machine, only a toy as yet, I think, and yet a very 
wonderful thing. For it turns when you look at 
it, and when you move your eyes away it stops. 
All machines, you know, need something to set 
them going. An engine must have coals, a tramcar 
electricity, a -windmill wind. But this machine 
needs none of these. It only wants your eyes, or 
mine, or any one’s. For it seems that electric 
rays stream from our eyes, and, when these touch 
it, the machine starts turning. Who knows what 
may come out of that? Perhaps one day we may 
have a kind of lamp, and we shall only have to 
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look at it, and it will light. Perhaps one day 
Mother won’t need to tell you, ‘Run and shut that 
door.’ You will just look at it, and it will shut 
itself! Perhaps Mother won’t need to keep telling 
some one to go off to bed. She will just look, and 
something will pick you up, and whisk you away. 
The first machines, this doctor says, were slow and 
clumsy. You had to sit down and stare at them 
before they would move. But the later ones are 

‘better hung. You have only to glance at them, and 
round they go. 

Well, some of us are like these first attempts ; 
we are slow and clumsy. God looks at us, and 
nothing happens ; we don’t move, don’t look round 
towards Him, pay no heed at all. That’s what’s 
wrong when we make a mess of things. And how 
can we get better? Only in one way. Each time 
you feel Him looking at you, look you back at 
Him at once. Each time you know that He is 
guiding you, do what He says without wasting a 
second. And it will grow easier and easier to do it, 
easier and easier, till He will only have to give one 
glance at you, and like a shot you will be up and 
off, gladly and eagerly. 

And there’s another thing. We must help 
others, not only be helped ourselves. You big 
ones, you know, could do ever so much for the 
youngsters. No, no, not by speaking about 
religion, not by nagging at them, or scolding them, 
or bossing them and ordering them about. That’s 
not the way at all. A good teacher doesn’t need 
to shout to his class; he just looks at them, that’s 
all. A fine officer doesn’t bawl at the troops like 
an angry sergeant ; he just looks at them, and they 
would be ashamed to be seen out of line, or out of 
step, or anything like that. And, if you are the 
right kind of big brother or sister, you can guide 
the wee ones with your eyes, need only look at 
them. For they will hate to see you vexed with 
them and ashamed of them, will love to do what 
you do and to be what you would like that they 
should be. 

Yes, but isn’t this a very queer thing? If people 
are sick, their eye seems to lose its power. Even 
a little child that is well, looking at that instrument 
can make it turn. But a strong man, when he is 
unwell, can stare at it for long enough, and nothing 
will happen. It won’t move one bit. And it’s 
because you are grumpy and cross and selfish that 
you don’t help the others, that you can’t guide 
them, can’t show them what to do, can’t set them 
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doing it. If when God looks at us we would only 
obey at once, we would not only keep ourselves 
out of whole heaps of trouble and rows and sulks, 
but we would help the wee ones far more than we 
know. 


To be continued.? 


‘ And after this.’—He 9?’. 


What tantalizmg words these are! They 
always come at the most exciting bit. There you 
are curled up in a big chair following the hero 
breathlessly through the pages of the B.O.P. or 
The Story Magazine. He has got the rope untied 
from {his wrists after superhuman and ingenious 
struggles with a bit of glass, he and the heroine 
are tiptoeing out of the mysterious, when suddenly 
he feels the cold rim of a revolver touching his 
brow and a hoarse voice says . . . ‘to be continued 
in our next.’ How can you wait a month? It is 
more than flesh and blood can bear ! 

Think how people waited for the next number of 
The Pickwick Papers to hear what Mr. Pickwick’s 
next adventure might be. Yet they are comforting 
words too, for they tell us there is more coming, and 
that is good news, 

And the next chapter should never be quite a 
surprise : for a well-written story goes straight on. 
It doesn’t zigzag. One chapter grows out of 
another, and so the first chapter is most important 
of all. A writer spends more time and pains on his 
first chapter than on any other. 

Now, every one of you is an author, busy 
on a story that is going to run to five chapters, 
Chapter I.—Childhood, up to twelve years old. 
Chapter IJ—Youth, up to twenty-one years. 
Chapter IIJ—Manhood and Womanhood, up to 
forty. Chapter IV.—Middle Age, up to sixty. 
Chapter V.—Old Age. There is your story in its 
chapters. Some of them seem very far off. It’s 
difficult to think you will ever be middle-aged and 
apart from football or climbing trees. It’s im- 
possible to think of your old age. Will you ever 
write these chapters ? What will be in them? 

It very much depends on Chapter I., on which 
you are busy now. What happens in that will 
be ‘continued in our next,’ one after the other, 
right on. ‘The child is the father of the man.’ 
Chapter I. is the father of all the chapters that follow. 

Now you are free to choose. As you go on you 

1 By the Reverend Stuart Robertson, M.A., Glasgow, 
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will be less and less free. More and more the 
chapters will write themselves. Authors tell us 
they can’t make their characters do what they 
want them to do. They take their own way after 
a bit. And so does our character. We can 
control it at the beginning, but it’ll go on as it has 
begun. The third chapter of the Prodigal Son’s 
story, which is mostly about pigs and pigsties, and 
is a pitiful business, was made certain when he 
was writing Chapter I. very carelessly and con- 
ceitedly in the father’s house. 

So watch Chapters I. and II. For, though old 
men forget what they wrote then, these things turn 
up afterwards and work themselves out for good or 
bad. 

‘ Confound the legs!’ said an old man, who had 
become Lord Chancellor and was infirm and gouty. 
‘T’d have taken more care of them, if I had known 
they were to carry a Lord Chancellor.’ Just so, he 
sowed the seeds of ill-health in Chapters I. and IL., 
and they came up in Chapter V. and shadowed all 
his success, 

Then watch the first chapters. Write them with 
Christ to help you, and the others will be good 
reading to the end. Child faith and love of Christ 
will be ‘ continued in our next,’ and no one who 
loves you will be afraid of what the next chapters 
will bring. 

And when the last chapter is finished,it is only 
volume i. that is completed. There is to be a 
second volume. ‘This life is ‘ to be continued in our 
next.’ 

That is a good thing to remember. When we 
see some hindered life, never strong, or touched 
with the terrible handicaps of blindness or de- 
formity, there is another chapter coming, which 
God will make more happy. When a life is cut 
suddenly short, it isn’t ended. It is ‘to be con- 
tinued.’ When we wonder why God lets wicked- 
ness go unpunished, remember the story isn’t 
finished yet. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has a little fable in 
which he pictures Captain Smollett and Long John 
Silver talking the story of Treasure Island over 
after chapter xxxil. was finished. The scoundrelly 
sea-cook is very pleased with himself and says the 
Author is on his side. Captain Smollett is puzzled 
at the way things are going, but he will stick to his 
duty, he says. ‘The Author is on the right side ; 
and you mind your eye. You’re not through with 
this story yet, and there’s trouble coming for you.’ 
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And there was: for Long John Silver was caught 
out and left on the island. 

We, too; we’re ‘not through with this story yet.’ 
This life here is just the first volume. There is 
to be a sequel somewhere else. ‘ 

But Iam certain that if the first volume begins 
with obedience to our Father, and love to His Son, 
the second and third will be called ‘ The Father’s 
House,’ and when God’s angel of death bids us 
finish Chapter V. and write ‘ to be continued in our 
next,’ we need not be at all afraid, for the ‘ next’ 
will be the best chapter of all. 


Tbe EGristian Year. 
Firta# SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Forbearing and Forgiving. 


Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any: even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye.’—Col 37%. 


Scholarship has made a discovery about our 
text which has enriched its meaning. It is not 
‘Christ,’ but the ‘ Master’ that is the real word. 
Our text really runs, ‘ As your Master forgave you, 
so ought ye to forgive your fellow-servants.’ We 
are not addressed as simple human units; but as 
men and women who have ties of a common ser- 
vice, a sense of special companionship, and the 
reverence for a common Master linking us together. 
When the Apostle exhorts the Colossian Christians, 
and us through them when he appeals to us to 
forgive as the Master did, he brings into play a 
subtle and complex sentiment which it is difficult 
to define, but whose power as a motive we must all 
acknowledge. There is command in it; for who 
can issue orders if the Master cannot? There 
is the force of example accompanying the precept, 
and showing us how to do what is required. But, 
more potent than all, there is the Master Himself 
calling upon us to exercise the duty of forgiveness 
through that personal tie which binds us to Him—a 
power which defies description, where love, kinship, 
companionship, and service unite to make a force 
much more potent than legal precept or vague 
ethical ideal. We are first requested to consider : 

1. The forgiveness of Jesus.—We are to do as 
He does; to forgive as our Master has forgiven 
and still forgives. What that kind of forgiving 
was we can learn both from word and from fact. 

(1) The word used in our text, and translated 
forgive, is not a common one—at least as used in 
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this sense. It is the verb made from that noun 
which is variously translated in the New Testament 
by love, or charity, or grace. It is the word which 
the Evangelist uses when he tells us how Jesus 


~ gave sight to many that were blind (Lk 7). It 


is the word employed to say that our Lord promised 
to grant to Paul the lives of all that were with him 
in the ship in which he travelled to Rome (Ac 27"). 
It is the word which pledges God in that fullest of 
all promises: ‘He that spared not his own Son, 


but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not’ 


also with him freely give us all things ?’ (Ro 8%). 
The word is, if we may use the expression, an 
eminently Christian one. 

Humanity knows what forgiveness is; but it is 
only Christianity that has any idea of the special 
kind of forgiveness which this word suggests—a 
forgiving which is also a giving. 

There is in it the loving sympathy of a brother ; 
the yearning of the father over a prodigal son ; 
self-effacement in the presence of injury; and, 
above all, the longing to save those who are about 
to perish, even at the cost of life itself. To forgive 
as Christ forgave—the word itself suggests it— 
meant that Christ had to give Himself in His 
forgiving. 

(2) The thing—Think what this forgiveness of 
Jesus must have meant to Him, and then see what 
the Apostle is asking from us. See how hard a 
thing it was. He forgave us, not in the sense of 
passing over, of blotting out, or of forgetting. He 
extended to us, the sinful children of men, that 
gracious loving sympathy which is the greatest 
part of this kind of forgiveness. 

He tabernacled among men. Think for a 
moment what that meant for Jesus. ‘He knew 
what was in man.’ What a terrible knowledge ! 
How we ought to thank God that He has not 
burdened us with it. Have we not—all of us— 
at times evil thoughts and suggestions that we are 
glad to keep concealed from those who are nearest 
tous? Do we not carry within us passions which 
occasion might let loose unless grace prevented ? 
Our neighbours know nothing about these things 
within us—we ourselves are scarcely conscious of 
them. They would call us very ugly names if 
they could see what lurk in the secret chambers of 
the heart, in the slums of the City of Mansoul. 


~ Well, but Jesus knew all that. He knew what was 


in every man He met with. He knows it now. 
Yet He forgave. 
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Then, remember that Jesus was the pure and 
the holy One. Sin was abhorrent to Him. When 
holiness like His was confronted with man’s sin, 
compelled to come in contact with it, to company 
with it day by day, sorrow such as that must have 
become the intensest suffering; but out of this 
cloud of suffering He led back many sons into glory. 

2. Our forgiveness.—We are to forgive our fellow- 
servants—our fellow-men—as our Master forgave us. 

(r) With the same kind of forgiveness. We 
must have the same courtesy of action—the loving 
sympathy of a brother; the yearning of a father 
over the prodigal son; the same self-effacement 
and the same readiness to sacrifice self. It is a 
hard matter to exercise this kind of forgiveness, 
We, too, suffer contradiction of men. We are 
wronged, and we know it. There is such a thing 
as justice, we say, and we must have it. Let us 
look into our own hearts. Has the most saintly 
Christian not wounded the Master over and over 
again, wronged Him times and ways without 
number, and has He not forgiven us over and over 
again? Yes, and forgiven us not in a merely 
sentimental way. Jesus practises and enjoins 
a thoroughly practical forgiveness. ‘But I say 
unto you which hear—Love your enemies, do good 
to them which hate you, bless them which curse 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you.’ 

Our Lord’s teaching on the duty of forgiving our 
enemies, and on the best way to perform it, often 
reminds us of old scraps of nursery maxims, which 
sometimes go deeper than many a system of moral 
philosophy. Who does not remember the kindly, 
motherly advice p—Act kindly, and then you will 
soon feel kindly. That is just what our Lord says 
to us in the Sermon on the Mount, and in many 
other passages where He discourses on the methods 
of Christian forgiveness. Here, as elsewhere, we 
must become as little children to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

(2) Our forgiveness must go as deep as our 
Master’s ; or, if that is too hard a saying, it must 
aim at going as deep. The Master is very peremp- 
tory about this. ‘Resist not him that is evil,’ 
He says; ‘but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ Take 
those passages in the Sermon on the Mount in 
which our Lord contrasts the rules of the old 
economy with those which are to regulate the new, 
and you will find that Jesus leaves no place for the 
feeling of passion or revenge. No injustice is to 
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permit us to seek a personal revenge. All wrongs 
done to us as individuals are to be so many occasions 
in which we can show a Christian forgiveness. 

(3) The last thing about this duty of Christian 
forgiveness is that it is to extend to ourselves. 
Who has not said: I can never forgive myself? 
Have not all of us chafed at our own sins and follies, 
felt hot and bitter about them long after they are 
done and to all seeming done with? It is the 
strongest natures that find it hardest to exercise 
this part of Christian forgiveness. 

The unforgiving spirit in such cases appears as 
an angel of light ; it disguises itself as a duty ; it 
takes a pride in just dealing with self. Yet it may 
be one of the most subtle forms of that self-righteous- 
ness against which the old theologians were never 
weary of warning their hearers. We can forgive 
our neighbours; that does not involve any loss 
of self-respect. But to forgive ourselves—that is 
quite another question. Many a wrecked life is 
due to this unforgiveness of self. The prodigal 
would never have come home had he been unable 
to forgive himself. 

With many of us this difficulty of forgiving our- 
selves stands in the way of our getting and feeling 
that we have obtained the forgiveness of God. 
The old Mystics saw very deeply into things when 
they taught that the secret of all true heart religion 
is to overcome self ; to get rid of all selfist feelings ; 
to empty one’s self of self ; and so make room for 
God. And this unwillingness to forgive one’s self 
is the last refuge of the selfish spirit. 

There is an old medieval story of a dreamer who 
dreamt that he saw the gate of heaven and the 
_ souls flitting in; but one soul kept hovering about 
the entrance, and never crossed. He asked why ; 
and was told that the hesitating soul had been 
forgiven by God, and so had been allowed to come 
to the gates of Paradise, but had not yet forgiven 
itself, and so could not enter. Let us learn to 
forgive ourselves if we would enjoy the forgiveness 
of God.t 


_| SrxtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Newness of Life. 

‘ Like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life,’—Ro 6%. 

In the New Testament Scriptures salvation has 
three aspects. One of these considers the soul in 

17, M. Lindsay, College Addresses and Seymons, 177. 
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the moment of acceptance and surrender. Another 
regards its spiritual course and progress as it follows 
the upward calling of the Christian life. The third 
looks away off to the end, when the pilgrimage will 
be over, and all that time can do has been accom-" 
plished. ‘ Now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed.’ Here the Apostle is fixing our atten- 
tion on the course of the Christian life. His chief 
declaration is that Christ lived and died, not only 
that men might be loosed from their sins and might 
be given a new ideal of righteousness, but that they 
might live a redeemed, consecrated, and increasingly 
victorious life. 

He sets this truth in a simple and suggestive 
phrase. He calls it a walking ‘in newness of life.’ 
The phrase flashed into his mind as he was using 
a familiar and impressive figure. He had been 
speaking of being dead with Christ, and of the 
consequent fact that the man who believed was 
dead to sin. He uses the significant ceremony of 
baptism by immersion, the common, although not 
the universal custom, to illustrate his truth. The 
man who had accepted Christ stood by the river 
side or the baptismal pool, to confess his faith and 
seal his forgiveness. He went down into the 
water, and, as Paul vividly says, ‘ was buried’ for 
a moment, and then rose to walk in newness of 
life. He came up out of the water of baptism as 
Christ rose from His grave. 

This newness of life is not merely a method of 
living. It is a new principle of life. It is a new 
fount of moral passion and spiritual power in the 
soul. Paul does not mean merely that the redeemed 
man has new ideas, new convictions, new hopes. 
These he has in power. But newness of life is a 
new, inspiring, controlling, imperious energy within 
the soul. It is a change, not merely in the habits 
of life, and in the words on the lips and the thoughts 
of the mind, but in the very core of a man’s being. 

Let us consider this experience, and mark how 
this new principle of life realizes and expresses 
itself. 

1. It is life in a new world—It is life in a 
world of larger horizons, ampler knowledge, deeper 
significances. In many respects we must live in 
the same world in which we always lived. Its 
hills stand out in their distant blue. Its meadows 
gleam in their beauty. Its men and women remain 
the same personalities. Its toil and care, its sin 
and sorrow, its suffering and disappointment, abide. 
Yet it is wholly new, for we see it with new eyes, 
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and we interpret its personalities and its vicissitudes 
with a deeper, truer, and more generous meaning. 

This fresh interpretation has its analogy in the 
world of literature. We all know how a great 
genius has taken up a period of history, or a phase 
of life, and set it in the light that never was on sea 
or land, until the dullest mind could realize its 
pathos and romance, the glory of its heroic sacrifices, 
and the sorrow of its baffled hopes. To take a case, 
we know how Sir Walter Scott created the atmo- 
sphere in which men saw the passion and the pain 
of a century of Scottish history. 

The world around us becomes sometimes more 
pitiable, sometimes more beautiful, always more 
compelling to tenderness and charity. Its men and 
women live before us transfigured in the new light. 
They are spiritual beings with infinite capacities 
of love and joy, of temptation and of achievement. 
When we see the multitudes we are moved with 
compassion. The daily task, the common round, 
the incurable sore, the mean condition, are all new. 
For God has become an awful, yet a welcome reality. 
The living Lord walks by our side and His voice 
whispers in our ears, and quickens our thoughts. 

2. It is life with a new purpose —Many lives have 
no purpose at all. Multitudes merely drift from 
their first conscious years to the end. All notable 
lives, whether on the broad stage of public affairs, 
or in the narrow sphere of a humble community, 
are swayed by a definite purpose. But the man 
who has passed into this new life has his purpose 
made single, and finds it baptized into an unselfish 
nobility. He is given new thoughts and he sets 
new values upon neglected things. What he once 
hungered after, the favours for which he fawned 
upon men, and endured their contumely, over 
which he dreamed in his brooding hours, are seen 
in their transciency and pettiness. He builds the 
faith which once he destroyed. He restores four- 
fold what he once took away. Every man, how- 
ever feebly this new energy has begun to beat 
within him, finds himself living with a new purpose. 

A close parallel to this experience is described in 
A. C. Benson’s ‘The House of Quiet.’ A young 
man had entered upon a promising career in London. 
His life was full of variety and zest. But his health 
became unstable, and he consulted an eminent 
physician. He came out of the consulting-room 
with a sentence of death. ‘I have told you the 
worst—the very worst. I cannot say whether 
your constitution will triumph over this complaint. 
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To be candid, I do not think it will.’ He came out 
stunned. He passed into the House of Quiet a 
broken man. But in his quiet backwater a new 
life began. His perceptions became more delicate. 
The gush of morning air, the liquid song of birds, 
the sprouting of the green buds, the babble of 
the stream gave him a new delight. His intellectual 
powers grew stronger and more discerning. His 
tastes and sympathies were quickened. All the 
needs of the young and the weak, of the erring and 
the fallen, rose up in appeal. He found that he 
had not only entered a new world, but that a new 
purpose, a purpose of love and service, larger, 
wiser, nobler than he had dreamed of in his busy 
life, had been born within him in the House of 
Quiet. 

Henry Martyn, that Cambridge student of 
brilliant scholarship, accepted Christ. He found 
his surrender a strait gate. He wrote, ‘I have 
resigned in profession the riches, the honours and 
the comforts of this world, and I think it is a 
resignation of the heart.’ He did not then know 
all that newness of life implied. Some time later 
the fuller blessing was given him, and he wrote, 
“An almost supernatural fervour and deep devo- 
tion came upon me, whilst I declared that I had 
rightfully no other business each day but to do 
God’s work, as a servant constantly regarding His 
pleasure.’ That is life with a new purpose. 

3. It is life with new faculties—The old faculties 
are consecrated, quickened, enlarged. The memory 
is cleansed, the imagination given a keener vision, 
the conscience enlightened, the judgment adjusted 
to a finer balance, and the will reinforced. All 
within a man is stirred up to new strength and 
more joyous activity. But beyond this, new 
faculties of sight and of speech, of thought and 
reflection, of prayer and of service, of grace and 
of courtesy, of love and hope, awake within. 

The analogy to this spiritual change can be found 
in many instances in the natural world. Down 
in the mud, at the bottom of the pool, lies the 
dragon-fly. The dragon-fly, whose four wings flash 
as though set with jewels, whose slender body 
gleams with the richest hues of the rainbow, is 
found there in the garb of a common worm. It is 
hidden in the slime, waiting for the coming of the 
summer sun. When the warmer rays and stronger 
light have searched down into the darkness of the 
pool, the still worm will stir with a new life, 
the creeping thing, which can only crawl among 
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the ooze, will arise and climb, and on some reed 
will reach the light and air, and discover itself to 
the warm summer sunshine. Then its eyes will 
open to the light, its wings will unfold, and in its 
quickened energy it will fly and flash among the 
sunbeams. It has entered into newness of life 
and new faculties have been given to it. 

4. It is life with new felicities—No better word 
can be found to describe the sweet content, the 
continual zest, the gladness and blessedness, which 
visit the man who has entered into newness of life. 
They manifest themselves in the temper, in the 
tone of the voice, in the unfailing courtesy of 
bearing. They radiate from within and leave their 
sheen on the face. For the man who walks in 
newness of life the days never become monotonous, 
the romance of the years never fades, the interests 
of life are never made up, and old age is never 
cynical or scornful. There are pleasures which 
earth can give, but before the end even the desire 
for them will fail. There is a peace and a joy 
which man can give, but man can take them away. 
But the felicities, the sweet and sober delights 
that visit the soul of the man, have a deeper glad- 
ness as life goes on. ‘ The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree; they shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age,’ is the Psalmist’s song. ‘The 


outward man perisheth, but the inward man is. 


renewed day by day,’ is the soberer message of the 
Apostle. ‘He that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again, but he that drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst.’ That is 
the Master’s perfect word.? 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Traveller. 


‘ Jacob went on.’—Gn 321. 


Jacob is pre-eminently the traveller. He is 
always on the road. Nowhere has he a continuing 
city. There is nothing shy or, at first sight, 
romantic about Jacob. The Bible calls him a 
plain man. He was the home-loving shepherd, not 
the daring sportsman ; the range of his occupations 
‘never took him far from the domestic tent. A 
practical man and an economist, he understood 
women, and they understood him. Even in the 
matter of his marriage with Rachel, where the 
superficial reader sees nothing but a pastoral 
romance, it is exceedingly doubtful how much 

1 W. M. Clow, The Evangel of the Sivait Gate, 200. 
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of this remains on a closer inspection of the narra- 
tive. If he did not marry for money, it must be 
owned that he went where money was. 

What was Jacob’s secret? For that he had a 
secret, and a noble one, who that considers the 
wonderful history of the Hebrew race can for a 
moment doubt? We shall, perhaps, best under- 
stand it by following up the inevitable comparison 
at once suggested by the name of Esau. The Bible 
calls Esau ‘a profane person, and we resent 
the imputation as strongly as we rebel against the 
choice of Jacob, We fail to recognize that in the 
whole story of his career there is little positively 
placed to his credit save the one fraternal embrace 
of his later manhood, in which the memories of an 
ancient and irreparable wrong were for the moment 
thrown aside. But a mighty hunter must needs 
be a good fellow, free as the mountain air with 
which he fills his lungs. There is something that 
wins the heart even in the faults of an impulsive 
nature. The exhausted man who must satisfy 
his hunger though he sell his birthright, the 
disappointed son whose tears cannot recall the 
lost blessing, is a subject for pity, but not for con- 
demnation. How shall we brand him as ‘ pro- 
fane’ ? 

The ‘ profane’ person is the man who does not 
reverence time ; for whom the past has no lessons, 
the future no possibilities; in whose life is no 
movement, in whose character no progress ; who, 
for all his restlessness, would be the last to whom 
we should apply those words which transform our 
estimate of Jacob and say that he ‘ went on.” 

Time is ever on the wing. It is fleeing, fleeing, 
fleeing! What we vainly call the present is, in 
fact, a-narrow section of the past. The world is 
travelling, and we must perforce travel with it. 
Nay, there is one alternative. Stand still we 
cannot. But if we do not go on our way we may’ 
wander. One or the other it is bound to be— 
traveller or vagrant, Jacob or Esau, Israelite or 
Arab—treading the high road or scouring the sand. 
And if there is no movement in our character, 
no purpose in our career; then whatever be our 
qualities of head or heart, however amiable our 
personality, one verdict and one verdict alone is 
possible. We are nothing but a piece of pro- 
fanity in a sacred universe. 

But ‘ Jacob went on.’ The words occur in the 
narrative of the patriarch’s approach to Mahanaim, 
when he was returning from his long exile to the 
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land of his father’s sepulchres. It was thus that 
the traveller put himself in line with the creative 
activity of God as He renews the face of the earth. 
‘Jacob went on,’ and he became a different, a 
transformed, a new Jacob as he journeyed. That 
is the meaning of his changed name. 

Would that we could ‘understand more fully 
than we do the meaning of this creative quality— 
that is the power of gaining something new, and 
it may be, altogether unsuspected, in the character 
which is really moving forward! It would make us 
more gentle in our judgment of others, more hopeful 
and courageous in the struggle with ourselves. 

Whenever there is movement in a man’s per- 
sonality, the very qualities which have issued in 
mean deeds or despicable actions may become the 
foundation of the nobler self. Jacob begins by 
overreaching man. He ends by prevailing with 
God. His patience, his pertinacity, his subordina- 
tion of the nearer to the farther good—the very 
qualities that have made the Hebrew feared and 
hated in the markets of Europe—are those that 
have best served the purposes of his splendid 
religious history. We do not know Jacob till we 
have followed his moving tent through the vicissi- 
tudes of a long career. Those glimpses of the 
Divine presence which he has caught from time to 
time in the midway of his mortal life become the 
inward light of his closing hours. 

The age in which we live has been one of vast 
disclosures in the science and history of mankind. 
If Jacob was a plain man dwelling in tents, the far- 
off progenitor of the human race was an ugly 
beast swinging in trees. Well, and what then? 
Why linger in the forest primeval, watching the 
ungainly capers of our distant ancestor as it lumbers 
to the topmost boughs or grinds its idiotic teeth ? 
Is that man? Has Time no contribution to make ? 
Has the long evolutionary process nothing to add, 
no new creations to accomplish ? Only when the 
far-off final transformation is accomplished shall 
the saying be wholly true, ‘In the image of God 
made He man.’ If we want to know what man is, 
we must travel with him on his adventurous 
career. We must see him as in obedient faith he 
rises up to go whither he knows not, to a land 
that is very far off. 

Let us look forward at the shining, shadowy 
figure that goes before us on the mountain track 
in the twilight or the dawn. That is man. Man, 
did we say? Nay, surely it is God. For He too 
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is a traveller, and it is the pilgrims that see Him. 
The God of whom the Bible speaks is a living God, 
marching through the ages, travelling in history, 
taking the risks of development as He beats out 
a progressive purpose. It is we that are impatient. 
We would arrest the record of revelation as it 
unfolds the purpose of the ages. Is this God who 
walks in a garden, who regrets that He has made 
man, who smells the fat of the smoking sacrifice ? 
Look yet again. There, rising above the plain, 
is the Hill which by interpretation is the place of 
a skull. Against the sky is the Figure of One hang- 
ing on a tree. And as we gaze upon the Cross, 
whereon the angels ascend and descend, there 
steals into our spirits the great conviction which 
solves the problem of our changeful life and reads 
the riddle of the painful earth: ‘Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not.’ + 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Not Bondmen but Sons. 


“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father.’-—Ro 8}, 


It is actually possible, then, to be the Father’s 
child, yet live on in the spirit of bondage. It is 
possible to belong to God’s family, while we con- 
tinue to have the feelings of the outsider. Is it 
not often the case that to remember Him is in a 
real measure to be alarmed, not quieted ; saddened, 
not gladdened; paralysed, not empowered? If 
it be so, small wonder that even Christian hearts 
should be visited by an atmosphere of foreboding, 
doubt, and care—in short, the spirit of bondage, 
not of sonship. 

Yet all the time, as we know perfectly, the only 
right thing, the only thing that is sincere and 
wise and that will bear being looked back upon, 
is to take the Father at His word. We are not 
subjects of His merely, He tells us, or His pupils, 
or even His guests; we are His children—dear 
to His heart, never out of His mind, ransomed at a 
great cost. Let us for a moment consider this 
fact and its implications, as our text may guide us. 

x. Note, first of all, the contrast of these two 
types of spirit—bondage and sonship. The chief 
symptom of bondage is fear; of sonship the mark 
is child-like prayer. 

You and I can scarcely believe how crushing 

1]. G. Simpson, Great Ideas about Religion, 89. 
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the blank sense of fear was in that old pagan 
world into which the gospel burst. There was 
nothing men of that age needed so much to be 
saved from as just the sickening and stupefying 
dread of things. If we have escaped these haunting 
terrors which once filled the world, it is not because 
we are so strong-minded, or such powerful reasoners ; 
it is because God came close beside us in Jesus, 
and we knew Him as our Friend. 

If we have escaped—but then, have we? We 
may no longer believe in unclean and malicious 
spirits continually waiting to seize upon and ruin 
us; that phase may have vanished. As it has 
been said, ‘ There are men and women in plenty 
whose lives are fettered and their moral energies 
imprisoned by an undefined but haunting fear. 
They are afraid of life and afraid of death; they 
are even half afraid of themselves.’ This at 
bottom is a matter of religion. These fears flow 
from our wrong thought of God, and in turn they 
disturb and poison our relations with God. 

Fear in religious men has two roots mainly. It 
may spring, in the first place, from doubt of God’s 
love. It is the easiest thing to drift into the 
impression that God loves us in direct proportion 
to our goodness. Hence when we fail or wander 
or forget, that means we instantly suppose that 
His love is blotted out. We toil through duty 
lest we should forfeit His compassion ; .we strive 
to obey, in the hope that He will treat us kindly ; 
like children, we make spasmodic efforts to be 
good, and so have Him love us. We must persuade 
Him to be our Father. But is not the New Testa- 
ment there all the time to tell us this is a pure 
mistake ? From the first the persuasion has all 
been on His side. He invariably takes the first 
step. What else does revelation mean? What 
are Christ and His salvation for, and all the patient 
faithfulness that has guided us since first we 
listened to His voice, but just to prove that we 
belong to Him and can claim Him, not because 
we are worthy, but because His love has given us 
all we need ? 

Think of the text, ‘ Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.’ At the close of that verse 
we now have in the Revised Version the well- 
authenticated addition: ‘and such we are.’ That 
is a sort of rapid aside, striking the note of personal 
assurance. It echoes from earth the name ‘ sons’ 
spoken from heaven. ‘Such we are’—yes, such 
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we are, notwithstanding failures and stains a, 4 
wrong-doings, in all our hardship or monotonoys 
drudgery. 

Or again, fear may spring from doubt of God’s | 
power. Men are swept away by dread, feeling. 
themselves in the grip of ruthless and inscrutable 
forces, against which it is vain to strive—forces 
that produce famine, war, disease, shipwreck, death. 
Does the sway of God’s control extend over these ? 
The secret of victory here, too, is not hard thinking, 
but a deeper faith generated by living in Jesus’ 
company. A child may decline to jump from a 
burning house at the word of a stranger, but she 
will make the venture when her father holds out 
his arms. We are afraid of life only when we 
suspect all things are against us, and that the 
Unknown is full of terrors; but if we know that 
God in Christ is Father and that He is almighty, 
the fear will subside. 

2. Note, secondly, some implications of this 
sonship for daily living. 

For one thing, the thought of sonship imparts a 
new meaning to life as a whole. There are secrets 
which will always be secrets till you try this key. 
There are melodies which the chords of experience 
will yield only to fingers that possess this touch. 

Again, sonship is a pledge of personal goodness. 
Jesus once began by saying, ‘ Be ye perfect’ ; and 
if He had stopped there, we should have despaired. 
Perfect—we find it hard enough to be respectable ! 
But, as you remember, He went on: ‘As your 
Father is perfect,’ and that makes all the difference. 
If God is Father, why then, like other fathers, He 
will help us. He will bear with failure that He 
may nurse us back to victory. 

Then, again, think how sonship casts light on 
the great hereafter. The gospel would be no 
gospel at all unless it flung its beam right across 
the black, gaping gulf of death, and lit up enough 
of the new world concealed there to show that it is 
a home. Yes, a home; because dwelt in and per- 
vaded by God. There is always a home where 
there is a father. When Jesus came to die and 
was speaking to the Twelve, that last night, of 
what lay before Him, how did He describe the 
future? Did He talk of it with bated breath or 
tremulous uncertainty? Did He fall into any- 
thing even remotely similar to that strange habit 
of speech common even among good people when 
they refer to a Christian who has passed forward 
as ‘poor So-and-so’? Very far otherwise. He 
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perceived how the men beside Him were sunk in 
grief, and to cheer them He said, ‘ If ye loved me 
ye would rejoice.’ Why? ‘Because I go to the 
Father.’ And again, later in the same talk, ‘A 
little while, and ye shall see me, because—I go to 
the Father.’ 

Finally, sonship gives a new and deeper sense to 
prayer. That, you will note, is a point the Apostle 
particularly touches upon. ‘ The Spirit of sonship,’ 
he writes, ‘whereby we cry, Abba, Father.’ He 
means that we cry thus to God in emergencies of 
stress and pain. ‘Abba, Father ’—we seem to 
have heard these words before. Are they not an 
echo of something familiar? Sonship was there, 
but also pain and struggle: struggle and pain 
was there, yet the Spirit of sonship reigned over 
all, and Christ went on with fearless eyes to 
the Cross awaiting Him. So, too, it may be 
with us. 

Are we not mysteriously unwilling, in spite of all 
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that we know of Christ, to believe that God is love, 
and that He is our Father? Do we not cling 
strangely to our fears? There was a time when 
men surmised that if the great Nile were tracked 
up to its fountain-head, its origin might prove to 
be some tiny spring, some scanty nameless rivulet. 
But when explorers pierced the secret, it was to 
find that the river sprang from a vast inland sea, 
sweeping with unbroken horizon round the whole 
compass of the sky. And we, too, are ready with 
our fears lest the river of life and salvation that 
streams past our doors, and into which we have 
dipped our vessels, if followed back to its farthest 
source, might rise in some grudging and uncertain 
store. But in truth the Father’s mercy is like that 
great inland sea in the continent’s heart, from which 
the river breaks full and brimming at its birth. It 
is from everlasting to everlasting. 


1H. R. Mackintosh, in United Free Church Seymons, 
132. 


The Fohannine Doctrine of (Be Bogos. 


By THE REVEREND ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, D.D., LANGBANK. 


Lt. 


Tue problems which have been discussed in the 
previous article, viz. the meaning and contents of 
the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, and the sources 
of the Logos idea, and terminology, are not matters 
of merely scholarly interest ; they closely affect the 
validity and value of the Johannine representation 
of the Person of Christ. We now turn to the 
main problem suggested by our previous paper—the 
purpose of the writer in prefacing his Gospel with a 
brief statement of the relevant ideas for which the 
doctrine of the Logos stood. This department of 
our theme really resolves itself into a discussion of 
the relation of the Prologue to the rest of the book. 
Have they practically the same aim? Or are they 
entirely foreign to one another? Is the Logos 
section simply a bit of philosophical speculation 
imposed upon the Gospel, but without any integral 
association with it ? Or, may it be regarded as the 
key and quintessence of the entire treatise which 
the succeeding chapters seek to elucidate and 
elaborate ? Much has been written in recent years 


upon this aspect of the question and various views 
have found expression. Without entering, however, 
upon the minuter shades of opinion that have been 
offered, the attempted solutions of the problem fall 
generally into three main theories, of which the 
names of Wendt, Weizsadcker, and Harnack may be 
taken as representative. 


ile 


t. In his well-known and justly commended 
work, entitled Die Lehre Jesu, Wendt contends 
for the unity of the Gospel, but he does so on the 
peculiar ground (which no other writer, so far as am 
aware, has taken) that there is no special reference 
to the Logos-doctrine in the Prologue at all. ‘It 
is a matter of regret,’ he says, ‘that we are accus- 
tomed to leave the term Logos in the Prologue 
untranslated. On the one hand, by the employ- 
ment of a foreign word we are deprived of the 
immediate impression which the term would 
naturally make upon those who read it for the first 
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time; and, on the other hand, by retaining the 
expression, “‘ Logos” or “‘ Word,” with a capital, 
we create the idea that the term stands for a proper 
name and signifies the definite, pre-existent person- 
ality of Jesus. This notion, however, is an un- 
justifiable assumption’ (vol. i. p. 307). As a 
matter of fact, Wendt maintains, Logos signifies 
merely ‘ expression’ or ‘ utterance’ (Verktindigung 
or Ausspruch) ; and all that is stated in the Prologue 
is that the undeclared thought of God was in the 
beginning. It is the Divine mind that is eternal. 
No doctrine of the Logos, such as Philo conceived, 
is suggested. It would never have occurred to an 
apostle, or to one of the apostolic circle, brought up 
in Jewish tradition and steeped in Hebrew Scripture, 
to accommodate his teaching to Hellenic philosophy. 
It is true that the ‘ Word of God’ frequently occurs 
in the body of the Gospel ; but it is the ‘ Word’ as 
the message from God to man in the O.T. sense that 
is clearly signified. It is the ‘Word’ which the 
Divine Father revealed to Jesus ; the Word which 
Jesus communicated to His disciples, and they again 
declared to the world (85° 14% 17° 171”), These 
references, Wendt contends, leave us in no doubt 
that the Logos cannot be interpreted as a personal 
being, but simply as an abstract impersonal deliver- 
ance or message of God. To understand the term 
in the Prologue in one sense, and in the later chapters 
in another, only creates confusion. os 

With the exception of a vague footnote in an 
article by Harnack in the Zeztschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, no scholar, so far as I know, refers to 
the theory of Wendt. I do not think it will bear 
investigation. It is well known that the word 
Logos, whatever it might originally mean, had come 
to have a specific and scientific significance. It 
stood for a particular conception. It had entered 
into the vocabulary of the cultured. All this must 
have been known to the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
and he must have used the word with a clear under- 
standing that it had a history of its own and a very 
definite value for his readers. If he had wished only 
to express by it the impersonal revelation or message 
of God, surely he would have been at greater pains 
to avoid even the appearance of giving a personal 
reference to his opening sentences. 

2. At the opposite pole from Wendt, Karl 
Weizsicker, the successor of Baur and a prominent 
upholder of the doctrines of the ‘ Tiibingen School,’ 
may be taken as the representative of the view that 
the Fourth Gospel is a unity ; that the Prologue and 
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body of the work are all of a piece; and that 
neither can be rightly understood without recourse 
to the Hellenic Logos-doctrine. In his principal 
work, Das Apostolische Zeitalter der chrisil. Kirche, 
published in 1886 (the same year as that in which . 
Wendt’s Die Lehre Jesu appeared), Weizsacker says : 
‘The whole narrative itself, quite as much as the 
words of Jesus, undisguisedly reveals that the 
Logos-doctrine is its origin. This philosophy is not 
simply spread as a mantle over the history and faith, 
but determines the ideas completely. Light and 
Life in the consciousness of the believer as the 
communication of Jesus, are nothing else than 
that which the Logos Himself gives to the world’ 
(p. 536 f.). 

According to these statements the Logos is 
viewed not merely as the source of the character and » 
contehts of the Gospel, but as the determining factor 
from beginning to end, as the key, indeed, of the 
entire treatise. The Jesus of the Gospel has the 
same value as the Logos of the Prologue, and though 
the philosophical form is departed from in the 
historical narrative, still the basis and leading 
conception of the book are supplied by the Prologue ; 
and throughout the story there is an implicit, if not 
expressed tendency to see in the earthly life of Jesus 
the controlling presence of the Logos. A glory 
more than human shines forth in all the acts and 
sayings of the Master, and reveals Him as the Only- 
Begotten of the Father. 

3. Professor Harnack of Berlin may be chosen as 
the most powerful spokesman on behalf of those who 
dissent from the verdict of Weizsicker. With his 
usual lucidity of language as well as his wonderful 
learning and insight, both in the Dogmengesch. and 
specially in two articles in the Zettschrift fur Theo- 
logie und Kirche (1892-3), Harnack maintains that 
the significance of the Logos-doctrine for the Fourth 
Gospel has been grossly exaggerated. The idea, he 
admits, was undoubtedly borrowed from Hellenic 
sources (by the Apostle John or some other of Jewish 
birth, but Greek sympathies) and incorporated to 
attract’ Greek readers. But so far from the Pro- 
logue dominating the general aim of the work, it is 
entirely left behind when the author enters upon 
his theme, and no further mention of it is made. 
It is idle to describe, as some do, the Prologue as the 
quintessence of the Gospel, or to regard the Logos 
as the key to its interpretation. The language, 
style, and aim of the two parts are wholly different. 
The purpose of the Gospel is clearly set forth in 
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the last verse of chapter 20: ‘That ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye might have life through his 
name.’ To awaken and establish the life-giving 
belief that Jesus is the Messiah is the one object of 
the writer. From the moment he enters on the 
story of Jesus’ life every chapter reveals this single 
aim. The whole of Christ’s farewell discourses and 
the intercessory prayer disclose not the slightest 
Hellenic influence. ‘I must confess,’ says Harnack, 
“TI cannot detect anywhere the faintest echo of the 
Logos-idea.’ 

On the other hand, if we examine the Prologue, we 
find that it is entirely different in content and spirit. 
There is nothing in the first five verses which an 
Alexandrian Jew might not have written. It is 
not a narrative ; it isa philosophical statement. It 
is bald and cold, lacking life and movement. But 
the remarkable thing is that at v.18 the author 
introduces a subtle change and substitutes for the 
invisible and inaccessible Logos the visible and 
accessible Son of God. The Logos of philosophy is 
displaced by the Christ of faith. A writer, Harnack 
contends, who can- thus substitute ‘the Only- 
Begotten of the Father’ for an abstract idea, and 
can affirm that the Logos ‘has become flesh,’ has 
left the Philonic doctrine far, behind. It is impos- 
sible to call the Johannine Logos a ‘ Hiilfs-Vorstel- 
lung’ ; nor can we affirm that the Prologue, in any 
way, contributes data to the Johannine view of the 
world. Had it been the purpose of the Logos- 
doctrine to make the gospel history clearer and more 
real, or to give a fuller insight into the consciousness 
of Jesus, there would not surely have been. want- 
ing references to it throughout the narrative and 
especially in the discourses of Christ. But these 
are totally absent, and the Logos, in the sense of the 
Prologue, is never again referred to. Harnack con- 
cludes his elaborate study of the problem in a verdict 
which, while distinguished by his accustomed force 
and incisiveness of style, is not lacking in those 
traits of self-confidence and finality sometimes 
discernible in the savant’s utterances. ‘ The Pro- 
logue is not the key to the understanding of the 
Gospel. It is simply a general introduction which 
paves the way for Hellenic readers. It annexes a 
well-known and important idea, breaks it up and 
remodels it, substituting for it the Incarnate Christ, 
the Only-Begotten of the Father, thereby com- 
bating prevailing false Christologies. From the 
moment Jesus is unveiled the Logos-idea falls into 
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the background. The author henceforth pursues 
the narrative of Jesus in order to establish the belief 
that He is the Messiah, the Son of God. The im- 
portant element in this belief is that Christ is of, and 
from God. But the author is far removed from 
any conception of Him which involves cosmological 
relations.’ 


Il. 


It strikes the present writer that in charging 
Weizsacker and others with greatly exaggerating 
the place and import of the Logos-idea in relation 
to the Fourth Gospel, Harnack lays himself open to 
the criticism of unduly minimizing, if not practically 
denying, the value and validity of the Prologue and 
the significance of the conception it presents for 
the author of the treatise. 

It seems hardly possible to conceive that a writer 
like John could have set in the foreground of his 
Evangel a preface which had no integral connexion 
with, and no direct influence upon, the rest of his 
work ; that he simply left it for what it was worth 
and then proceeded to deal with an entirely new 
theme. Even if we admit that the word ‘ Logos’ 
does not again occur in quite the same sense in which 
it is used at the outset, we are not ready to allow 
that there are no after-references to the idea for 
which it stands (see, ¢.g., 1615: 16 28. 25. 27.28) But, 
apart from direct reference, the result to which the 
author attained in the last verse of the Prologue is 
constantly present as a formative factor throughout. 
It underlies the whole conception of the Christ. It 
explains the kind of man He was. It throws light 
on His relation to His Father and contains the secret 
of His power over Nature and His authority towards 
man. All through the earthly life of Jesus the 
presence of the Logos seems to be felt as of a 
glory from above, pervading and transfiguring His 
humanity. Along with the human sympathy of 
word and deed, which no one can miss, there is also 
an aloofness of mind and gesture, as of one who 
belongs to a higher world ; and the twofold note of 
independence and self-surrender to a higher will, so 
wonderfully fused in this Gospel, is a feature of the 
Christly consciousness which irresistibly suggests 
that the author’s conception of Christ as outlined 
in the Prologue has never been lost sight of in the 
succeeding chapters. 

Of all the Gospels surely this is the most sublime, 
the product not merely of a profoundly spiritual 
genius, but of a mystic and a poet whose work 
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marks the highest point reached by the early 
followers of Jesus in interpreting the Person of their 
Master. Never before nor since has there existed a 
writer who sought in such a manner to present his 
history sub specie eternitatis. The author moves 
and breathes in a super-earthly element, and he lifts 
those who hearken unto him with strong yet gentle 
wings into the radiance of the Eternal. And yet 
it is not so much into a new and unearthly sphere of 
being that he seeks to raise his readers, as to bring 
them to a Person who, while embodying and 
manifesting the Light, the Truth, and Life of the 
Divine, is no ethereal being but a living actuality 
upon the earth. 

It is probably true, as Harnack himself admits, 
that the immediate object of the Prologue was to 
introduce the Gospel to Greek readers. It marks the 
first great step in what has been deplored by some, 
and by Harnack among others, as ‘ the Hellenizing 
of the primitive Faith, a process which many regard 
as inevitable if the religion of Jesus was ‘to hold 
its own in the arena of rational controversy.’ The 
present writer is disposed to agree with those who 
recognize the incalculable debt which Christian 
theology owes to Greek thought. Not only did it 
provide the external environment amid which 
Christianity was enabled to advance to the conquest 
of civilized mankind, but it greatly enlarged and 
enriched the Christian conception of the world by 
creating also ‘the inward conditions whereby its 
ideas could be interpreted and brought into that 
systematic form which was necessary to procure 
their permanent influence upon the human mind.’ 
The root-message of the author is that through the 
Logos-Christ, incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth, the 
real nature of God has been manifested in an actual 
human life. After the Prologue the word ‘ Logos’ 
disappears and is replaced by ‘Son.’ But un- 
doubtedly the thought of Jesus as the incarnate 
Logos is in the mind of the author throughout ; and 
many passages cannot be understood on any other 
assumption. Indeed, it might be argued that the 
conclusion of the Prologue itself, to which the writer 
so skilfully leads on, by a succession of statements 
growing in concreteness and clearness, is none other 
than that the Son of God is identical with the Logos 
with which he started. 

There are two ways in which a speaker may intro- 
duce his subject to an audience. The one method 
is by agreement and accommodation ; the other is 
by contrast and paradox. Does it not seem as if 
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the author of the Gospel combines both methods ? 
Many of those for whom he wrote were familiar 
with the Logos-idea. It was the staple of their 
thought. Hellenic speculation about God and His . 
manner of revelation was in the air. Philonism was 
exerting its influence upon the cultured classes of 
the Apostle’s age. Now, just as St. Paul, in 
addressing the thoughtful citizens of Athens, said, 
“The God whom ye ignorantly worship declare I 
unto you’ ; so the Apostle John might be conceived 
as saying, ‘ The Logos which ye erroneously accept as 
the explanation of Divine revelation, I interpret to 
you. The Logos is no secondary impersonal agency 
mediating between God and the world. He is the 
Logos of God, sharing from the beginning the Divine 
mind—the Word of God who has become flesh—the 
eternal'Son of God incarnated in man.’ In other 
words, he meets them on their own ground and 
seeks to show that, even starting from their own 
position, the Logos is the Christ. 

But the object of the writer was not to propound 
a new philosophy; it was rather to win men to 
Christ, whose life on the plane of history he now pro- 
ceeds to unfold. In the pursuit of this design it is 
not necessary that he should be constantly harking 
back to first principles. But, none the less, in | 
almost every chapter, in every incident, in every 
discourse and act of gracious ministry, the author 
seems conscious that he is portraying the life of one 
who has the closest relations with eternity, of one 
whose existence did not begin when He entered the 
world, nor cease when He departed from it. 

Supposing the Prologue had not been written 
and the author had simply begun with the nine- 
teenth verse, would not the subsequent narrative 
have been poorer and less convincing; lacking 
something—who could say what?—a gleam, a 
vision, a spirit—which we now feel to be the very . 
secret and pulse of the whole? Should we not 
have expected that somewhere, either at the 
beginning or the conclusion of his treatise, the 
Evangelist would have sought to state, with some 
definiteness, his view of the place and value of the 
Jesus of history in the eternal scheme of being ? 

Notwithstanding the authority and repute of 
Harnack, justly acclaimed to be the prince of 
historical and Biblical interpretation, to whose 
scholarship and experience one would not rashly 
put oneself in opposition, I am disposed to maintain 
that the Prologue is an integral part of the Johannine 
Gospel ; and that it was designed by its author to 
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afford the setting and give the keynote of the entire 
work. To affirm, with some recent writers, that the 
idea of the Logos ‘is a bit of alien philosophical 
speculation imposed upon, and disturbing, the 
history,’ seems to me to be singularly inept and not 
in consonance with the trend and spirit of the book. 
To me, without the Prologue the narrative would 
lack not only its natural introduction but its guiding 
‘motif’ and determining factor. It would be like 
a temple without a porch, a mansion without a 
tenant. The Logos-doctrine, whencesoever derived, 
lifts the whole Gospel into ampler regions and starts 
its history upon a higher level. If Christ be, as it 
is the object of this evangel to declare Him to be, 
the central truth of the world, the very fountain-head 
of Divine life, light and love for humanity, then He 
must not only bear a unique relation to the Eternal 
Being, but have necessary and far-reaching cosmic 
implications. In what more fitting terms could 
these relations be expressed than in just those of the 
Prologue ? Nor is there anything derogatory in the 
thought of an inspired writer making use for his 
purpose of a term that was already current in pagan 
literature and at the same time transforming and 
transfiguring it by making it the vehicle of a nobler 
and more splendid conception. God claims the 
whole universe as His own; and all the forces of 
Nature and the lives and endeavours of men, in all 
ages, are the servants of His purpose; so too, all 
history and thought, all philosophy and wisdom of 
ancient times, 


Hellas, the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judea pregnant with the living God, 


are preparative and contributory to Him who came 
in the fullness of the time to be, on the arena of 
human history, the express image of God and the 
brightness of His glory, the life of man and the light 
of the world. 

In the Fourth Gospel the human ministry of 
Jesus is represented as the climax of a revelation 
which has been in progress from the beginning, the 
manifestation to the human eye of an age-long 
conflict between light and darkness. The brief 
ministry is thus lifted out of its Jewish environment 
and regarded as the decisive act of an eternal drama. 
We seem to find ourselves, as we read this Gospel, 
in two worlds, but they are not placed in opposi- 
tion as ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural.’ They are 
one. The higher, without obliterating the lower, has 
taken it up into itself and transfigured its earthly 
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aims and aspirations with new spiritual meanings. 
The earthly kingdom with its material accessories, 
shadowed forth in the earlier dreams of seers and 
thinkers, has given place to the idea of an eternal 
life which is defined as the knowledge of God and 
of the Christ whom He has sent. 


Il. 


The Logos embodies one of those creative ideas 
which has marked successive epochs in the evolution 
of thought, and it has not lost its significance for our 
time. The problems for which it stands return with 
every age, and each new philosophy must face the 
questions which it involves. 

It will be impossible in the remaining space at our 
disposal to show how the Logos-idea became the fruit- 
ful source of much speculation in Gnostic circles and 
among the ante-Nicene Fathers ; and how, under the 
guiding influence of this conception, the thinkers of 
the Alexandrian school—especially Clement, Origen, 
and Athanasius—gradually wrought into shape the 
Nicene Creed as the expression of the Church’s faith. 
Nor can more than a passing reference be made to 
the place which the ideas centring in the Logos hold 
in moulding the Idealistic Philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century. In the school of thought inaugur- 
ated by Kant, of which, on its spiritual side, Hegel 
was the most illustrious representative, the ‘ Logos ’ 
or ‘ Word’ was the ruling conception and pulse of 
all Being. The evolution of Divine Thought in the 
universe is depicted as the self-utterance and coming 
to consciousness of God Himself. The world, which 
comes to its fullest development in the human spirit, 
is the utterance of the Mind of God, the Word be- 
coming flesh. Whether or not Hegel accepted the 
historical Jesus as the actual Christ of God in the 
Johannine sense, is difficult to determine ; but for 
him the Incarnation was the central and vital point 
of his system of theology, the conception in which 
the Divine and human met, God and the world 
became one. And without doubt modern thought 
is greatly indebted to the school of Hegel, and espe- 
cially to his British successors, for the development 
of the ideas inherent in the Logos-Conception of 
Immanence, Evolution, and Personality, which 
have come to mean so much in our attempts to 
formulate a-Christian view of God and the world. 

There can be, however, no finality of thought or 
expression, in regard to the great things of God, who 


1 See the Gifford Lectures of Caird, Sir H. Jones, and 
Pringle-Pattison. 
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is ever more uttering His Mind and Will through 
the Spirit of Truth. Each successive generation 
must create its own terms and restate its faith in 
its own current language. No belief is worth having 
that has not glimpses of infinity, visions of truths 
not yet realized, of ideals still unattained. The 
problem of to-day is still the problem of the Christ ; 
and the two main branches of that problem are the 
old questions, of His relation to the Father, and the 
union of the Divine and human elements in His 
nature. These are just the questions with which the 
Fourth Gospel is concerned, and the purpose and 
raison d’étre of the whole book from beginning to 
end is to emphasize the truth with which it starts— 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’ 
We may say with Ritschl, that ‘ Christ has for us the 
value of God.’ It is better to say, with our Lord 
Himself, ‘ I and the Father are one’ ; since the key 
to this value is His filial consciousness in relation 
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to God, His oneness with the Father in character, 
purpose, and love; never so fully manifested, as 
in His human sufferings and sacrifices, which were 
not the emptying of Himself of all Divine attributes, 
but rather the consummation of his Divine being, 
the fullest expression of God Himself. 

These, and many other interesting points, cannot 
be elaborated here. Our conclusion is, that the 
Prologue (which embodies the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Logos), so far from being no longer 
a Hiilfsmittel but rather a hindrance to the modern 
acceptance of the Gospel—must be regarded as a 
vital part of the whole book, containing the clue to 
its meaning and purpose ; the very essence and con- 
trolling motive of the writer’s message—which is, 
as the Evangelist himself definitely states, ‘ that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name.’ 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


German TBeofogy. 


It is now nearly three years since Professor Otto 
Eissfeldt published his ‘ Hexateuch-Synopse,’ in 
which he gave a distinct impulse to Hexateuchal 
criticism by advancing and defending the theory 
that, apart from D, there are not three, but four 
sources in the Hexateuch, viz. L, J, E, and P— 
L being the oldest and the most secular in spirit, 
but a genuine source, as continuous as the others. 
The theory, warmly welcomed by some scholars, 
was bitterly opposed by others as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the critical tendency to disintegrate 
the traditional text. Nothing daunted, however, 
Dr. Eissfeldt has pursued his investigation through 
the Book of Judges, and in his recently published 
study + he has submitted that book to a remorselessly 
searching analysis, which confirms the conclusion 
to which his examination of the Hexateuch had 


1 Die Quellen des Richterbuches in synoptischer 
Anordnung ins Deutsche tbersetzt, samt einer in 
Einleitung und Noten gegebenen Begriindung, von 
Otto Eissfeldt, Professor an der Universitat Halle 
(Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig; geh. Gm. g, 
geb. 10.50). 


led him, viz. that there are in it three pre-Deutero- 
nomic sources, not two. 

It has long been widely admitted that J and E 
are present, probably throughout, in Judges: it 
is obvious enough even to an uncritical eye that 
behind the story of Gideon must lie at least two 
sources. In some of the other sources which pre- 
sented more the appearance of a unity, there were 
always felt to be refractory elements which it was 
the habit to dispose of glibly as glosses or to set 
down to the count of the redactor. It is the merit 
of Dr. Eissfeldt to have seen that these so-called 
‘ glosses’ belong to a hitherto unrecognized source, 
the frank recognition of which reduces the numerous 
unevennesses of the narratives to the vanishing 
point. This discovery, besides giving us an extra 
source, helps us to dispense with the frequent 
appeals to editorial interpolations, at which it was 
so easy and so natural to scoff. It is impossible 
here even to pretend to deal with the multitudinous 
detail which Lissfeldt skilfully marshals to prove 
his point, but the broad results may be summarized. 
L, J, and E are all represented in the stories of 
Gideon, Abimelech, and Jephthah; L and J in 
the stories of Ehud and Samson and chs. 17-21 
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L in the so-called Song of Deborah (Jg 5) and the 
Sisera narrative of ch. 4, J in the Jabin narrative. 
L is entirely free from moral tendency, e.g. in ch. 9: 
he has a pure delight in heroes and heroism. In 
Jg 6 the transition from Jahweh to the angel of 
Jahweh has often been noticed: LEissfeldt refers 
the former sections to L, the latter—what he calls 
the ‘ angel recension ’—to J, which would thus be 
a sort of refined theological criticism of L, and would 
mark the same kind of advance upon it as E, with 
his Divine appearances in dreams, marks upon J. 
This, by the way, illustrates the importance of the 
documentary analysis for the history not only of 
the literature but of the religion. 

One of the most interesting points in an intensely 
interesting book is that, in Eissfeldt’s view, the 
Deuteronomic influence is nothing like so important 
or pervasive as it has been hitherto believed to be. 
We have been too ready, he thinks, to attribute 
Deuteronomic schematism to phrases like ‘he 
judged Israel,’ which seem to extend to the whole 
nation a sovereignty which can only have been local 
or tribal. Eissfeldt believes that these phrases 
may well belong to the original sources: he points 
to the use of the word Israel in contexts where it 
demonstrably refers to only a part of Israel (e.g. 
108-1? z14), and he utters the salutary reminder 
that the writers who tell the story of the heroes 
are conscious of writing, in some sense, the history 
of Israel, which is always conceived as an ideal 
unity. This is a fruitful point, well worthy of 
consideration, as is also the further point that the 
theological pragmatism which has always been 
confidently felt to point to the Deuteronomist, 
may equally well belong to E; D rests upon E 
much more than has been recognized. Again, 
833-85, with its ‘ whoring after the Baalim,’ is not 
necessarily Deuteronomic: this conception of the 
popular worship, like the condemnation of the 
monarchy in vv.?-, reflects the influence of 
Hosea, and need not be ascribed to a hand later 
than E. 

By his careful and fruitful investigations, Eissfeldt 
has earned the right to protest, as he does, against 
the growing tendency to regard the work of docu- 
mentary analysis as at an end. A thoroughly 
scientific presentation of the religious and secular 
history of Israel and Judah is, he truly says, im- 
possible without a methodical examination of the 
sources ; and his own exhaustive examination can 
only contribute to our more intelligent appreciation 
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of the literary, political, and religious history of 
Israel. 


The last number of the Zeitschrift fur die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft} opens with a masterly 
survey by the Editor, Professor Gressmann, of the 
tasks of the science of post-Biblical Judaism, follow- 
ing up his recent account of the tasks of Old Testa- 
ment science. This is followed by an analysis of 
the socio-political implications of Gn 1-11, in 
which Abraham Menes seeks to show that the con- 
ception of the happy life of Paradise was borrowed 
from the life not of children but of the wild animals, 
who are naked and unashamed and without know- 
ledge of good and evil: and further, that nomadism 
is subsequent to agriculture, and that the ‘nomad ’ 
represents the oppressed stratum of society, driven 
out, like Ishmael, and, like him and Cain in the 
wilderness, the special object of Jehovah’s care. 
W. W. Cannon defends the present order of the 
text in Hab 1 f., and argues against Duhm’s proposal 
to read o’n> (referring to the Macedonians) in 
1® in place of ‘ Chaldeans.’ W. Rudolph- makes 
a contribution to the Servant of Jahweh problem 
in Deutero-Isaiah by suggesting that the Servant 
is an exilic Messiah, at once conceived as ruler, 
teacher, and prophet, maltreated by his own country- 
men and at length executed by the Babylonians. 


The Zettschrift fiir Kirchengeschichie® has an 
elaborate discussion of the rules of Basil by Laun, 
and another on Hinkmar of Reims and Louis III. 
of Westfranken by Ehrenforth. The article of 
most popular interest is by Dechent, who devotes 
a few pages to what he describes as a remarkable 
attempt at union between Protestants and Catholics 
in the seventeenth century, but which turns out 
to be rather a Catholic attempt to shepherd the 


Protestants into the fold. 
Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 


Ecfous. 


Amonc the most serious assaults that Christianity 
had to face in the early centuries was the “AAnOijs 
Adyos of Celsus. The work has perished, except in so 


far as its contents can be inferred from the famous ~ 


1 Tépelmann, Giessen. 
2F. A. Perthes, Gotha-Stuttgart ; 
vil. i.; 5 Mk, 


neue Folge 
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apology of Origen which it called forth. Dr. Otto 
Gléckner, continuing his work on Origen, has now 
attempted, from the quotations and references in 
Origen, to reconstruct the text of Celsus’ work. 
Writing on Celsus some two generations ago, 
Theodor Keim recognized the intention of Origen to 
be scrupulously fair to Celsus, and the honourable 
way in which he carried out his intention. Gléckner, 
however, believes that even Keim ascribed to Origen 
a greater licence in reproducing Celsus than Origen 
actually permitted himself; and in a (Latin) intro- 
duction to his book? makes out an excellent case 
for his contention. In this work he claims to have 
given us the ‘ True Word’ practically intact, if not 
always the exact words of Celsus, at least his argu- 
ments and the general arrangement of the material. 

For the Celsus fragments in Origen the author 
relies chiefly on the Codex Vaticanus, while not 
underrating the general value of the MSS containing 
the selections from Origen made by Basil of Caesarea 
and Gregory of Nazianzus in the ‘ Philocalia.’? A 
simple system of notation indicates the comparative 
degrees of accuracy the author believes he has 
reached in the different portions of the text. The 
book extends to seventy-two pages, with copious 
Latin footnotes on the MS, variants. 


Dr. Walter Bauer, Professor of New Testament 
Theology in Géttingen, is working at a completely 
revised edition of the New Testament Dictionary of 
Preuschen.? It will be remembered that Preuschen 
died in 1920. The first of the ten parts which has 
been published (subscription price M.2.40 per part) 
indicates that the Dictionary is to be a very thorough 
piece of work. There are full discussions of the 
various senses in which each word is employed. The 
first Greek author known to use the word is men- 
tioned. There are copious illustrative references 
to the occurrence of the word in the LXX, the 
New Testament, and early Christian literature, as 
well as in ‘secular’ writers, non-canonical works, 
Jewish and Christian, and the papyri. German 
translations are given, not only of individual words, 
but of the Biblical passages quoted. Proper names 

1 Celsi, “AdnOns Adyos, by Dr. Otto Gléckner (A. 
Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, Bonn {in von Hans 
Lietzmann’s ‘ Kleine Texte ’ series]; 3 Gmk.). 

2 Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments und der tibrigen urchristlichen 
Literatur, von Erwin Preuschen; Zweite Auflage 


volistandig neu bearbeitet von Walter Bauer (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen). 
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are elucidated as fully as other terms. The principal 
parts of verbs are given, and in general the needs of 
non-experts are not forgotten. Professor Bauer, in 
gathering his materials, has cast his net wide. He | 
has, however, failed to avail himself of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels and Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church, though he has used THE 
Expository Times and the Dictionary of the Bible. 

J. F. McFaDyEn. 

Kingston, Ontario. 

a 


Some French TSheofoap. 


From Professor H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., 
there comes the second volume of his long essay 
L’Etude Comparée des Religions It deals with 
methods, which are here grouped into the com- 
parative, historical, theological, anthropological old 
and new, and psychological. This is a learned and 
almost meticulously thorough bit of work by a sane 
and competent mind, which surely and imperturb- 
ably moves on in an inexorable kind of way to the 
predestined goal. There is a vast amount of labour, 
not to speak of well-balanced knowledge, in these 
clear pages. But, although always readable, this 
second volume is not likely, for the general reader 
at least, to have quite the same grip as the first. 


Professor A. D’Alés has issued another of his 
studies of early Church history, Novatien.* But it 
has not the interest of his Tertullian or his Cyprian, 
is indeed somewhat technical and limited in its 
appeal. A consideration of what works can be 
safely credited to this author, a study of what 
Bible he knew and used, an analysis of the De 
Trinitate, have much interest only for the few. 
And, if the later chapters, which deal with what 
keep Novatian’s name alive—his sternness towards 
those who had lapsed under persecution, and his 
own somewhat inexplicable behaviour—are nearer 
to life, it is still all rather dim and far away. 

Professor D’Alés has a fair mind ; yet one feels 
somehow that more could be said for this somewhat 
puzzling soul. There are those to-day who think 
that the only real danger for the Church now or at 
any time is that it lower its threshold unduly, with 
the result that its witness loses in clearness. That 
probably was what was in Novyatian’s thought. 
And the type of mind that is called Puritan will 


3 Paris: Beauchesne ; pp. 520; 45 fr. 
4 Paris: Beauchesne ; 24 fr. 
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always feel a certain sympathy for this early sect 
who bore that honourable name. The difficulty 
always is to know just where the line ought to be 
drawn. Novatian drew it almost certainly too soon. 


_ Professor Macler has published a booklet, Chré- 
tuentés Orientales (Librarie Istra, Strasbourg ; 3 fr.), 
in which he throws some light on those Eastern types 
of Christianity that have proved so loyal to the 
faith, and made such overwhelming sacrifices for it. 
His tale of what happened yonder during the War 
is not pleasant reading. The pages on Armenia deal, 
in the main, with the quaint daily life and customs 
of the people: but those on Georgia are the moving 
story of that indomitable race which, although 
inundated time on time by floods of non-Christian 
and terrible invaders, has somehow rallied after 
every horror, and clung stubbornly to its chosen 
faith. We, in the main camp of Christendom, have 
badly failed, time and again, this gallant outpost, 
far in No-Man’s-Land. 


Histoire de la Bible, by M. Edouard Montet, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Geneva (Payot, 
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Paris; 10 fr.), is a compact little text-book of 
three hundred well-printed pages, in which the 
Scriptures are dealt with, book by book, in the light 
of modern scholarship, sometimes very summarily, 
the Psalms are allowed three pages, sometimes more 
fully. As to the point of view, well, Elihu is a 
clumsy interpolation; there are three Isaiahs ; 
Matthew is dated from 80 to 100, Mark 65, Luke at 
the end of the first century. Neither the last, nor 
Acts, is by the companion of Paul: the author of 
the Fourth Gospel and of the Apocalypse is un- 
known: there are probably six genuine Pauline 
Epistles. 


And here late in the day is a copy of the Centenary 
Edition of the famous letter of Champollion, in 
which he announced his epoch-making discoveries— 
Lettre &@ M. Dacier, by M. Champollion (Geuthner, 
Paris; 25 fr.). It was a wonderful achievement, 
and it grows the more remarkable as one reads the 
quiet account. There is a useful and informing 
introduction of eighty pages by Henri Sottas. 

A. J. Gossip. 

Aberdeen. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


GQ Book for Ceackers. 


By the issue of the third volume, which covers the 
New Testament, the writers of The Local Colour of 
the Bible have brought their enterprise to a con- 
clusion. This latest instalment, dealing with the 
background of the New Testament, is in every way 
admirable. <A great deal of scholarship is concealed 
behind the popular treatment of their subject. 
After testing the book at various points and reading 
through a great part of it, the present reviewer can 
state confidently that it gives, in a pleasant and 
easily accessible form, just the information which 
teachers and the general reader alike need to make 
the New Testament intelligible. The method 
pursued in the Old Testament volumes has been 
changed, and wisely so in view of the different 
material. And thus we have chapters on ‘ The 


1 Charles W. Budden, M.D., and the Rev. Edward 
Hastings, M.A. (T. & T. Clark; 8s. net.) 


Birth and Early Years of our Lord,’ dealing with 
the conditions into which Jesus came, the social 
conditions, the religious conditions, the language 
spoken, Jewish education, children’s games, and 
so on. Then we have an admirable section on 
‘The Romans in Palestine,’ one on Jewish sects, 
another on Jewish institutions like the Synagogue, 
others on ‘ Jesus in the Home,’ ‘ Jesus in the 
Country,’ ‘ Jesus in the Town,’ ‘The Scenes of 
Jesus’ Ministry,’ and one on ‘ Jesus’ Death and 
Resurrection.’ Every custom, every fact of im- 
portance, in the Gospels is explained, not in a 
tiresome way, but clearly and without ‘ irrelevant 
archeology.’ The same treatment is accorded to 
the Book of Acts and to the Letters, and a final 
section deals with Apocalyptic literature and all 
that lies behind a book like Revelation. 

It is really impossible to understand the language 
or the narratives of the New Testament, at least 
fully, and quite impossible to teach them, without 
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a book of this kind. It would be difficult to name 
any book that quite competes with it. We have 
been impressed by its remarkable accuracy, by its 
completeness, and by the interesting way in which 
its information is imparted. It will be invaluable 
to the teacher, but it is popular enough to appeal 
to those who simply wish to read their Bible intel- 
ligently. In the interest of Bible study we hope 
it will have a large circulation. 


F. J. Rag. 
Aberdeen. 
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The Wafue of the Mrofo-Buke 
H ppotBesis. 


TuE riches contained in Canon Streeter’s recent 
work, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, are 
so many that the positive value of his Proto-Luke 
Hypothesis may easily fail to be fully realized. 
At least one important review does not mention 
the theory at all, although it is one of the four 
most important features in the book. In part, this 
danger is due to the brevity of Canon Streeter’s 
treatment. It is obvious that, since his important 
article in the Hibbert Journal for October 1921, his 
time has been pledged for other important questions 
relating to the study of the Gospels. The result 
is that the brief chapter on Proto-Luke in The 
Four Gospels does not carry the exposition of his 
theory very much farther than the point reached 
in 1921. The choice of a slightly later date for 
Proto-Luke than that originally suggested, and the 
relating of the theory to the wider issues of the 
Synoptic Problem, represent the more important 
developments. 

No one can read the chapter on Proto-Luke 
without seeing its great value. To obtain as the 
result of critical investigation an authority ‘ com- 
parable to Mark,’ which the historian of the future 
must seriously take into account, is a result which, 
if sound, cannot be exaggerated. It is not necessary 
here to describe the theory at length. Symbolically, 
it is represented by the equation (Q+L)+Mk. =Lk., 
where Q is the ‘ Sayings’ document, L the matter 
peculiar to the third Gospel, and (Q+L)=Proto- 
Luke. How far this theory is from being a mere 
academic exercise, will be seen from the following 
summary of its principal merits. 

1. The theory stands in a ‘ genetic’ relationship 
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to the work of other scholars. It carries a stage 
forward the torch borne by Feine, B. Weiss, J. Weiss, 
Burkitt, Stanton, Bartlett, and A. M. Perry. 

2. The theory enables us to supplement and to_ 
criticize the witness of Mk. and of Jn., especially 
in relation to the Passion and Resurrection narra- 
tives. I believe that Proto-Luke will be found to 
range itself with Jn., as against Mk., as regards the 
date of the Last Supper and perhaps the Cleansing 
of the Temple, and to establish the view that 
deeper and more intimate teaching was given on 
the night of the Supper than Mk. would lead us to 
suppose. It will also confirm the view, so attrac- 
tively urged by Dr. F. C. Burkitt in his recent book, 
Christian Beginnings, that, whatever happened in 
Galilee, Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus 
were, experienced by His disciples in and about 
Jerusalem. 

3. Again, the theory lays a new emphasis on the 
early witness borne by women in the formation of 
Gospel-tradition. It is true that the place of this 
testimony in the third Gospel has long been noticed. 
In Proto-Luke, however, the shorter and much 
earlier work, it bulks more largely and is much more 
significant. Proto-Luke, indeed, can be called the 
Gospel of Woman. 

4. The theory demands a new approach to the 
thorny problem of the relation of Paulinism to the 
Gospel-tradition. The tendency of recent criticism 
is to emphasize the opinion that St. Luke is not a 
Paulinist, and the more this is recognized the more 
important become the problems set for us by a 
document which, by hypothesis, is dated during 
the ’sixties. A new interest awaits the discussion 
of the claim stated by the late H. B. Swete more than 
twenty years ago: ‘So far as Paulinism is to be 
found in the Lucan teaching, it may be claimed as an 
original element in Christianity, due to the Master 
Himself.’ 

5. In part, the same claim applies to some 
aspects of the Johannine theology. The statement 
(Lk 9%) that ‘when the days were well-nigh 
come that he should be received up, he stedfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem,’ reminds us of 
Jn 688, and indicates that the Johannine theology 
began neither in fancy nor imagination. In this 
connexion, such Lukan statements as, ‘ This is 
your hour and the power of darkness,’ and ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ acquire a 
fresh interest and importance. 

6. Finally, the teaching peculiar to the third 
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Gospel—in its Sayings, Parables, and Stories—claims 
revaluation. Its beauty and graciousness, and not 
less in some respects its severity, have always been 
perceived. Its historical value, however, is another 
matter. Here, on the whole, criticism has been 
suspicious, but if the Proto-Luke theory is true the 
critic will have to think again. He will have to 
consider afresh the meaning of a source, so meagre 
in its eschatological teaching, so rich in its emphasis 
upon the Grace of God. 

No attempt is made here to discuss the case for 
the Proto-Luke Hypothesis. That it will have to 
be examined point by point, detail by detail, goes 
without saying. It is a long time since a theory so 
fruitful was projected, and its very fruitfulness 
measures the need for a careful scrutiny which is 
scientific without being unsympathetic. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
Keighley. 


The Babpfonian Word ‘Shifu’ 
(Rufer) in Gen. rfir. 10. 


‘THERE are few verses in the Old Testament to 
which centuries of painstaking exegesis have de- 
voted as much labour as to Gn 49!°. Yet even to- 
day the sense of the line is still wrapt up in dark- 
ness’ (W. Schroeder, Z.4.T.W. xxix., 1909, p. 186). 


~ In spite of centuries of diligent endeavour, no 


evident explanation of yw has been forthcoming’ 


_ (Gunkel in his commentary to Genesis). Yet there 


is a very simple solution of the time-honoured 
enigma: the Accadian language has a word séu or 
Silu, derived from the-root 5x (Zimmern, Buss- 
psalmen, p. 99), which fits perfectly well into the 
context : ‘ the sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor the wand from a son of his loins’ [reading }2 
for 2) ; raglaim is euphemistic as in Ex 4%5, Jos 7° 
62; ‘ from between his feet’ makes no sense, since 
the wand or sceptre may well be kept between the 
feet, when the prince sits in state on his throne, but 
it is always moved ‘ from between his feet ’ as soon 
as he arises and walks along|—‘ until a Siu (ruler) 


comes, unto whom the nations will bow.’ 


The Qeré yw in the Samaritan Pentateuch and in 
forty Massoretic manuscripts corresponds perfectly 
to the Accadian silu, Sélu, while the Kethib now, 
with the so-called graphic 4, the archaic vowel- 
sign for a is obviously to be read sila, séla. It 
is well known that the case-endings -w, -i, -a of the 
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Accadian script were no more pronounced in those 
later times and are therefore promiscuously and 
indifferently used by the clay-tablet scribes. 

Therefore the author of Gn 491 wrote sila; the 
old Qeré, however, added as an explanation the 
correct nominative-form silu. In both cases the 
word is literally transcribed from the foreign language 
in the same way as English or French newspapers 
will mention the Kaiser, when they mean William II., 
or the Czar, when they refer to an Emperor of Russia 
The exact and contemporary counterpart to this 
use of a Babylonian word for the future Babylonian 
‘ruler of the world ’ (Sar kissatu) is the Hebrew and 
Accadian use of the Egyptian title phara‘o (piru in 
the Amarna tablets) when referring to the King of 
the Nile valley. If the poet had not thought of a 
new Sargon of Agade (2800 B.c.), or Sargon I. of 
Assur (2150 B.c.), or a new Samsi-Adad (about 
1800 B.C.), but of a future Sesostris or Thutmosis III. 
as nordr—which is the. Egyptian middle empire 
translation of the Babylonian sar kisSatu—he 
would have said ad ki yabho phara‘o, wélé-yighat 
‘ammim, ‘until a Pharaoh comes, to whom the people 
will rally.’ 

In no case is there the slightest reason to explain 
the verse, with Marti, as an allusion to Nebuchad- 
nezzar and to stigmatize it accordingly as a late 
interpolation. Why should not a poet of David’s 
or of Solomon’s time have expected the return in a 
distant future of one of those superhuman con- 
querors of the world, to whom in the past more than 
once all the nations had to bow ?—as if an Arabian 
soothsayer had told an Ummayad Khalifa that his 
race would reign ‘ until Iskender er-Rumi returns, to 
sway again all the nations of the world.’ Thus, ina 
sense—in so far as this future ruler of the world has 
always believed to come as a Divinely ordained 
kosmokrator, a Sarru genu—in Hebrew a malkhi 
sedeq, a ‘legitimate king,’ an anointed one of the 
Highest God, the verse zs Messianic. 


R. EISLER. 
Feldafing, Bavaria. 


_ J 


Kets rir. 16. 


In reference to ‘A Suggestion in Ac 19/8’ which 
appeared in Tue Expository Times, May 1925, it is 
generally agreed that the reading dudorépwv should 
be accepted. ‘The difficulty is to justify the use of 
the word (=‘ both’) if, as the surface meaning of 
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the passage would suggest, the reference is to the 
seven sons of Sceva. Father Ronald Knox’s sug- 
gestion, adopted by Dr. Cuthbert Lattey, is that 
dudorepwv here refers to two names, those of Jesus 
and Paul, mentioned in v.15. Waiving exegetical 
difficulties, it may be urged that this conjecture is 
not necessitated by linguistic considerations. Out 
of fourteen N.T. instances of duddrepo, twelve 
occasion no difficulty. But in Ac 191° (and less 
certainly in Ac 238, cf. Moffatt’s rendering: ‘ the 
Pharisees affirm them all’) the context appears to 
show that more than two is intended. Now there is 
evidence that duddrepor is sometimes used in the 
sense of waytes. Moulton-Milligan (Vocab., p. 28) 
quote Kenyon that ‘ Gpporepou= wavres in late 
Byzantine Greek ...and it is possible that 
colloquially the use existed earlier.” To the papyri 
examples ‘set forth in Prolegomena (p. 80) and in 
Moulton-Milligan we may add Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
1679, 10 (A.D. 3), where the word is probably used to 
signify ‘all.’ This is in line with the tendency in 
Hellenistic Greek for certain words to drop the idea 
of duality. In both the Lucan passages named 
above Radermacher (Gram., p. 64) leans to the 
rendering ‘ all.’ H. G. MEEcHAM. 


Oldham, Lancs. 
——————— 


‘Coals of Fire.’ 


On ‘coals of fire’ in Pr 25%!-#8, Ro 12%, the 
comment in Sanday and Headlam is that the 
expression, ‘ as most commentators since~Augustine 
have said, must mean “ the burning pangs of shame” 
which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, 
and which may produce remorse and penitence and 
contrition.’ 

Granted ; yet the origin of the simile, the custom 
to which it refers, remains unexplained. A friend 
who has travelled in Palestine tells me that he 
observed numbers of houses of well-to-do people 
where the ovens for cooking were outside the 
dwelling, quite separate, and that at sundown it is 
the custom for poor people to come and fetch away 
the red-hot embers for culinary purposes at home 
in their more humble dwellings. The embers were 
carried away on small trays borne on the heads of 
the recipients. It was not a very costly generosity, 
but probably very acceptable to the poor, and, 
doubtless, produced better feelings towards the 
oven-owners on the part of any who had been at 
variance with them during the day, and yet were not 
debarred in consequence from sharing in the benefit. 
In the absence of proof of any other custom which 
actually included placing coals of fire on peoples’ 
heads, I think the above explanation may be 
accepted as final. A. T. FRYER. 

Bath. 
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Covetousness and the Sensual Sins 
in Be Mem Cestament. 


Ir seems strange at first sight that the above 
combination should be so frequent. It occurs in. 
Eph 4)® 53, He 13°, 2 P 214, where we get just 
the pair—so no haphazard list. They are joined 
with idolatry 1 Co 52°, Eph 5°; cf. 1 Co 107® and 
especially Col 35. But why is covetousness omitted 
in the lists x Tir!°, Rev 218 2215, yet inserted in 
Ro 12°, Mk 73%? 

Various explanations of the facts are offered— 
mostly highly artificial. But a study of Hellenistic 
life suggests a very simple reason. (It will be 
noted that most cases refer primarily to Greeks, or 
at least Hellenistic Jews, rather than to pure Jews.) 
The reason I would suggest is simply that of all sins 
these two, avarice and sensuality, are those to 
which the Greeks were most prone. For sensuality 
no proof is needed, but their avarice is not quite so 
obvious, as it naturally is not so clearly reflected 
in their literature. (We should perhaps say that 
a more prominent Greek vice was treachery and 
shiftiness ; but in public life there was far less 
scope for this in Paul’s time, while in private life 
it is largely covered by its baser manifestation, 
tA€ovecia.) 

We may briefly run over some of the evidence. 
Avarice and meanness are first prominent in Aristo- 
phanes—a typical passage is Ran. 980ff.—and largely 
responsible for that litigiousness which is so promi- 
nent in literature (e.g. Ar. Nub. 208). With econo- 
mic straits they become ever more prominent, e.g. 
with the ruin of agriculture by the Peloponnesian 
War, and the increasing difficulty of earning a 
livelihood. From the time of Demosthenes things 
went from bad to worse (we remember his complaints 
about the difficulty of raising funds for war). 
Nothing is more striking in Theophrastus’ Characters 
than the petty haggling, bartering, and trickery 
which so constantly recurs—everybody seems to 
want to ‘do adeal.’ It is paralleled from the 
contemporary New Comedy. We know from 
inscriptions that economic conditions now became 
very bad—it was next to impossible to earn a living 
wage (see the interesting chapter in The Hellenic 
Age, Camb. 1923, especially p. 127 ff.).1_ We now 
begin to hear of strikes, and, significantly, bakers’ 
strikes (cf. Petron. 44. 3)—the two definite cases I 
am now thinking of are both bakers’ strikes. 

At the same time we get economic and social 
revolutions—there were four between 280 and 
250 B.C. in the Aigean Islands alone (I.c. p. 127)—and 
socialistic schemes, e.g. by Agis and Cleomenes in 
Sparta. Compare the newly discovered poems of 
Cercidas of Megalopolis and Phoenix of Colophon, 


1 Compare the first chapter of Finlay’s Greece undey 
the Romans. 
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and the fragments of the contemporary satirists 
and popular philosophers—stoic and cynic (Bion, 
Menippus, Teles, etc.)—all harping on the selfishness 
of the rich and the hopeless position of the poor :+ 
the cause of trouble was as usual the great cleavage 
between the very rich and the very poor, caused as 
usual by the sudden influx of wealth (in this case, 
from Alexander’s conquests). Philanthropy in our 
sense was almost unknown. This may help to 
explain some of the hard sayings about the rich 
in the N.T. (¢.g. Jas 2°). Things became no 
better: the result seems to have been emigration 
and the depopulation of Greece, for which the 
evidence is abundant—e.g. Polybius, the famous 
letter of Sulpicius Severus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysos- 
tom, etc. (see Finlay, l.c.). 

To return to the N.T.: it is noteworthy that the 
usual word is zAecovefia, which, as its derivation 
suggests, implies actual cheating and robbing one’s 
neighbour, so that ‘covetousness’ is a mild transla- 
tion. In this it differs from the meanness of the 


1 See (e.g.) Powell and Barber, New Chaps. in Gk. Lit., 
pp. 1-18. 
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A Scrap of Oriental Church History. 


We are very glad to give the following from 
Dr. Rendel Harris. He calls it an unpublished 
scrap of Oriental Church History :— 

‘The following brief dialogue_was recently found 
by my friend Dr. Mingana in an old Syriac MS. 
of the tenth century. It has been there tran- 
scribed, no doubt, by some Christian belonging to 
the Nestorian branch of the Syrian Church, for 
whom Christian Faith had a greater validity than 
the Councils which have essayed to define and pro- 
tect it. The Nestorians or East Syrians differ 
from the Jacobites or West Syrians in recognizing 
two natures in Christ as against a single nature, and 
in refusing the title “ Mother of God ” to the Virgin 
Mary. As the fragment (for it is hardly more) 
furnishes an instructive parallel to the modern 
estrangements and discussions that deal therewith, 


- it can do no harm to print a translation of it.’ 


A Story. 


‘A Jacobite once met a Nestorian and said to 
him : «“ Tell me, O Nestorian, how many Synods 
dost thou accept?” He answered, ‘“‘ Not one!” 
The Jacobite promptly turned his face away and 
said to one of the faithful who was reclining there, 
“‘ What [lit. Take it !] thou didst tell me that the 
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Roman, which is half a virtue, a form of thriftiness. 
This combination, then, of zAeoveéia and sensuality 
is sufficiently accounted for by history ; but there is 
perhaps a psychological connexion too (cf. Jas 414) 
—one notes the frequency of the combination in 
French criminal trials. 

We may now, perhaps, see the principle of group- 
ing in our passages. We get (1) The combination of 
the two, or of their subdivisions ; (2) the two with 
idolatry, which is natural: idolatry was the third 
great enemy with which early Christianity had to 
cope; (3) Covetousness omitted in the three lists 
which are general catalogues, not applying to 
definite cases, nor to Greeks in particular, but 
included in the longer and more exhaustive lists 
Mk 772, Ro 12°—of which the latter is a specific 
indictment of heathen (chiefly Greek) morals— 
exceptio probat regulam. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of the texts bears 
out remarkably well the results of historical inquiry, 
and justifies some confidence in the explanation 
suggested. W. B. SEDGWICKs 

Leicester. 


<<: 


Qlous. 


Nestorians were Christians.’”” Then I [i.e. the Nes- 
torian] said to him, “‘ Suffer not wrath to swell thy 
liver! Tell me; all those Christians during the 
period of 300 years more or less, from the coming 
of our Lord to the time of the Synods were in the 
world, were they not orthodox ?” And the Jacobite 
answered: “If thy religious belief is so excellent, 
why art thou then a Nestorian?” I said to him, 
“Tt is thou who makest me a Nestorian. I am not 
even persuaded to be called a Petrinian [z.e. named 
after St. Peter], I am a Christian.” ’ 


A Great Churchman. 


Lady Frances Balfour, LL.D., D.Litt., had a 
worthy and congenial subject in writing A Memoir 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Kt. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 12s. 6d. net), and she has succeeded 
in giving a striking full-length portrait of one of 
the most notable public men and churchmen of his 
day in Scotland. Alexander Hugh Bruce was of 
Jacobite ancestry. The family estates were for- 
feited to the Crown after the Rebellion of 1715, but 
were restored in the early years of the late peer, 
who entered the House of Lords as one of those 
described as representative Scottish Peers of Parlia- 
ment. What was of far more influence on his 
character and public life was the simple fact that in 
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early manhood he was chosen to be an elder of his 
parish church. It was this seemingly very ordinary 
choice that gave him a sense of the responsibility 
of his position. Lord Haldane writes of him that his 
greatest quality was his religious sense. He was 
not a theologian, but he was devout in the deepest 
meaning of the word, and he saw in the Church the 
manifestation of the Spirit of God. This was what 
made him the leading layman of his generation 
in the Established Church of Scotland. What is 
remarkable in this connexion is that the man who 
was the stoutest opponent of Disestablishment in 
Scotland, was to become the most influential pro- 
moter of the union of the two great, Presbyterian 
Churches formerly so fiercely divided on the question 
of the State Establishment of religion. He did not 
live to see his hopes fully realized, but he was per- 
mitted to view the promised land from the heights 
of Pisgah. 

These are given as Lord Balfour’s characteristics 
—(1) Loyalty to people and causes; (2) Willing- 
ness to take any amount of trouble to help either ; 
(3) Constancy in friendship ; (4) A great capacity 
for taking pains, rather than great ability; (5) 
Last but not least in this goodly list—‘ He answered 
every letter by return of post.’ 


Lord Balfour and the Queen. 


‘The parish of Crathie, in which Balmoral is 
situated, fell vacant. Mr. Campbell, the minister, 
who had held it for a number of years, and was much 
valued by the Queen, fell into ill-health and had to 
retire. The vacancy was the first in the parish 
since the Patronage Act, and the people were 
inexperienced, and the more set on their own way. 
The position was mismanaged by ecclesiastics, who 
had never an elementary idea of diplomacy, and 
the parish got involved in what can only be de- 
scribed “as a knot.” The Queen was much in- 
terested in the choice to be made. The clans were 
also involved, this side of the river and on that. 
The situation had its humours, but there was a 
grave side to it also, for the last thing the people 
desired was to be put into opposition to the Queen’s 
wishes. It was very soon evident that the Queen 
had forgotten the Patronage Act, and that she was 
working on lines which presupposed her to be the 
sole Patron of the parish. 

‘Who should put the exact position of affairs 
before Her Majesty and tell her the whole truth 
of the complicated matter? None of her Court 
were willing. Lord Balfour possessed himself of 
the whole situation, as the extinct but existing 
correspondence shows, and set forth to Her Majesty 
how the congregation stood, and that the Queen 
had herself abolished the right of Patrons. Her 
Majesty listened to the statement, and grasped the 
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situation. There-was a moment’s pause, and then 
the Queen gave way to a hearty fit of laughter.’ 4 


A Choice of Songs. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. have published a selec* 
tion of thirty poems from the verse of Rudyard 
Kipling, and called it A Choice of Songs. The choice 
is Mr, Kipling’s own. The collection will be a 
popular one. It contains a number of the best 
known of Kipling’s poems, but also some such as 
‘My New-cut Ashlar,’ which are not so well known 
as they merit. 


‘My New-cut ASHLAR.’ 


My new-cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson-blank the windows flare 
By my own work before the night, 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


If there be good in that I wrought 

Thy Hand compelled it, Master, Thine— 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 

I know, through Thee, the blame was mine, 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence, 

Of what I did with Thee for guide, 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray— 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain— 
Godlike to muse o’er his own Trade, 
And manlike stand with God again ! 


One stone the more swings into place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth. 

It is enough that, through Thy Grace, 
I saw nought common on Thy Earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken— 
Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed. 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need! 


1 Lady Frances Balfour, A Memoir of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Kt., 86. 
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